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The Care of War Literature Other Than Books 
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“Of making many books there is no 
end,” as the harassed library-folk of a 
war-torn world can testify. For near- 
ly five years library shelves have 
groaned—like their custodians—under 
a deluge of “war literature” which has 
demanded top speed organization for 
the use of an eager public. In this out- 
pour from the world’s presses bound 
volumes represent but a small part of 
the total. The major portion, that has 
produced indeed a weariness of the 
flesh, includes the more perishable rec- 
ords—the magazine articles, the 
pamphlets, the circulars,—all of that 
miscellany which falls into the classi- 
fication of “printed material.”. There 
has not been time in any twenty-four- 
hour day to care for the day’s accumu- 
lation if the traditional procedure of li- 
brary organization has been followed. 
The literature of the war is largely 
propagandist and is intended for im- 
mediate consumption, hence the pro- 
cesses involved in its distribution have 
had to be worked out to that end. It 
is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe the care of one collection of 
“war literature other than books.” In 
some respects the problems discussed 
are unique, since the collection is a 
special one and is not a part of a gen- 
eral library; however, its administra- 


tion may offer some suggestion to the 
more traditional libraries. 

The Extension division of Indiana 
university maintains a package library 
service open to any resident of the 
state. The package library collection 
is an accumulation of pamphlets, 
articles clipped from periodicals, and 
other printed matter on subjects which 
are too recent in interest as yet to 
have found their way into books. The 
war collection is a part of the regular 
current events library which now em- 
braces some 30,000 pieces on such 
timely subjects as I/ndustrial democ- 
racy, Americanisation, and nearly 
three hundred other topics of political, 
economic, and social interest. About 
seventy magazines are the basis of this 
collection. In addition to these periodi- 
cals, there have come into the library 
the publications of the regular depart- 
ments and the emergency offices of the 
government, of state and city offices, 
and of quasi-official bodies like the 
American Red Cross, and quantities of 
material from private organizations 
such as the National Security league, 
and the American Union against Mili- 
tarism. 

The housing of this material, being 
uncomplicated by the problems of 
storing bound volumes, has been a 
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relatively easy task. A few books have 
found their way into the collection, but 
they are shelved and treated as a sep- 
arate library, being temporarily added 
to the package libraries as they are 
sent out. The other material is stured 
in vertical filing cases and in pam- 
phlet boxes. Each magazine as it comes 
into the library is examined and the de- 
sired articles are clipped from it. The 
clippings, marked with the subject- 
heading and the nanie and date of the 
magazine are placed in manila fold- 
ers and these are filed in alphabetical 
order in the vertical cases, where they 
are accessible and ready for mount- 
ing. 

In mounting, a jute manila paper in 
two sizes, 7 by 10 inches and 10 by 14 
inches, is used. The briefer articles 
are pasted on the small manila sheets, 
and the clippings which are more than 
a page in length are fastened with 
patent eyelets into the larger manila 
covers folded to correspond in size 
with the single sheets. The name and 
date of the magazine are printed in 
the upper. right-hand corner of the 
cover, and a label for the call number 
is affixed to the opposite corner. All 
of the magazine material when 
mounted is therefore uniform in size 
and appearance. The pamphlets are 
pasted into pamphlet-covers and the 
leaflets and fliers are treated like the 
magazine articles. The larger pam- 
phlets are shelved with the books, if they 
give evidence of having permanent 
value; otherwise they are filed with 
the smaller pamphlets. 

After the material has been 
mounted, it is cataloged, which is nec- 
essarily simple because of the fre- 
quent weeding out of old material and 
the exceptional liability to loss and de- 
struction. Author cards only are made, 
with just enough information to en- 
able a piece to be quickly identified, to 
wit: call number, author, title, place, 
publisher when different from author, 
date, and series note. Magazine edi- 
torials are cataloged with the name of 
the magazine as author. The cards 
are filed in the catalog by subject. 


The war material found no ready- 
made classification scheme awaiting it, 
so one has been worked out by the li- 
brary. All of the material which does 
not deal with our part in the war, and 
this includes most of the war litera- 
ture published before January, 1917, is 
assigned the Dewey class number 
940.9. The subdivisions are indicated 
by letters having some relation to the 
subject which they represent. For ex- 
ample, the materal on European war— 
Austria bears the symbol 940.9A ; Euro- 
pean war—Moral and religious aspects 
940.9MR. There is no sanction in ortho- 
dox library classifications for such a 
scheme, but it has been given a trial 
and it has stood the pragmatic test. The 
material in each subject has been kept 
distinct; it has been easy to sort, easy 
to file and easy to trace if lost. With 
the entrance of our own country into 
the war, a new mass of war literature 
appeared, necessitating a classification 
which would distinguish it from the 
material dealing with Europe. The 
class number adopted for this material is 
973.92, and as in the case of the other 
war articles the subtopics are represented 
by letters. Thus, War—U. S. Military 
establishment has been indicated by 
973.92M ; and WVar—U. S. National effi- 
ciency by 973.92N. 

The subject-headings are equally ar- 
bitrary. The Reader's Guide and the 
Public Affairs Information Service of- 
fer valuable suggestions for new sub- 
jects and cross-references, yet there are 
articles which will not fit into any pre- 
conceived scheme; and for these the li- 
brary has assigned the headings which 
common sense suggested. So for ex- 
ample, the material which deals with the 
lasting effects of the war, or rather with 
those spiritual values which can be sal- 
vaged out of the war and carried over 
into a peace economy, might have found 
a place under European War—Moral 
and religious aspects or under European 
war—Results (forecasts) where _ they 
would have been buried in a mass of 
facts about the Y. M. C. A. or theories 
about future South American trade; in- 
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stead, a new heading was created for 
them, W’ar—U. S. Constructive patriot- 
ism, which indicates more exactly the 
character of these particular articles. 
For expedition in record-keeping the in- 
divdual pieces in each topic are num- 
bered consecutively (this number cor- 
responding to the Cutter number given 
to books) and the numbers are printed 
below the class number on the catalog 
card. 

The cataloged pieces, which constitute 
the collection in its final form, are kept 
in pamphlet boxes arranged on shelves, 
primarly by class number and secondar- 
ily according to the alphabetical sequence 
of their letter symbols. Thus, all of the 
boxes containing material in class 940.9 
come before the boxes labeled 973.92. 
Under 940.9 the arrangement is, Euro- 
pean war—-Austria, 940.9A; Balkans, 
940.9B; and so on. Under 973.92 the 
arrangement is, W7ar—U. S. Business 
and industry, 973.92B; Civilian service, 
973.92C. Several boxes which are la- 
beled 940.9 contain material of a gen- 
eral character, like Militarism, 940.9Mil, 
and War and women, 940.9W, which do 
not definitely belong in this class ‘but 
which have been so classified because of 
their special significance in the struggle 
now ending. 

The changing nature of the war has 
reflected itself in the writings of the 
war period, so that the librarian of a 
war collection has to be on the alert to 
avoid the distributon of out of date 
material. The solution of that difficulty 
lies in constant and rigorous weeding 
out and redistribution of the material. 
In the collection described, the librariés 
on European war—Austria are in a state 
of dissolution like the polyglot empire 
itself, and out of their ruins are com- 
ing new libraries on Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austrian revolution, and Jugo-Slavia, the 
latter containing also material formerly 
filed under European war—Balkans. So 
also, War—U. S. Reconstruction is giv- 
ing way to League of nations, Soldiers— 
Disabled, Land problem, and other top- 
ics which reach into the future. When- 
ever possible the material which has 


been in the war collection is saved and 
placed in the regular current events col- 
lection. MWar—U. S. Labor problems, 
for instance, contains many articles on 
Hours of labor which will be useful in 
the libraries on that subject; the same 
is true of kindred subjects which, having 
a special war time import have been 
filed temporarily with the war material. 
On the other hand, much of the material 
is already of no value from the view- 
point of current events. Examples are 
articles published in 1915 about our 
rights as a neutral nation. Some of 
these can find a place in the libraries on 
International law and relations, but most 
of them must be discarded to make room 
for new material. 

The war collection in Indiana has 
been little advertised except in letters to 
school teachers. For several years, teach- 
ers, students, librarians and clubwomen 
have known and used the package libra- 
ries sent out by the Extension division 
and they naturally turned to the division 
for information about the problems of 
the war. 

The librarian who undertakes the col- 
lection and care of fugitive material 
such as has been described must have 
something of the spirit of the social 
revolutionist. She must be prepared 
from the beginning to fling traditional 
methods of bookhandling to the winds. 
The test of a current events library is 
its immediate usableness, and the library 
rule that stands in the way must go. 
Further, she must be merciless in weed- . 
ing out irrelevant and out of date mate- 
rial. Every article which has outlived 
its contribution to current information is 
dead wood in the collection and should 
be cleared away. But tho the librarian, 
like the revolutionist, may destroy, she 
must make destruction subsidiary to an 
ultimate constructive purpose. The first 
function of the library is the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, not its censorship or 
suppression; so the best thought of the 
librarian must go to the original selection 
and the enrichment and improvement of 
the collection rather than to the weeding 
out and pruning process. 








A Hospital Library and Some of Its By-Products* 


A Unique Experiment in the Estab'ishment of a Hospital Library Which Later More Than Justified 
Its Existence —Inexpensive Yet Important Addition in Its Personal and Human 
Appeal—How Volunteer Help Aided Barnes Hospital in 
Solution of Problem 


Elizabeth Green, librarian Barnes hospital, St. Louis 


My experience in libraries is con- 
fined to the Barnes hosptial library, 
which came into existence three years 
ago, shortly after the opening of the 
Barnes hospital. Our location over- 
looking Forest Park, though ideal for 
fresh air and charming outlook, is 
rather inaccessible to libraries; so a 
very real need soon made itself felt 
and stimulated us to start one of our 
own. 

The first problem to settle was 
where to put the library and who 
should supervise it, for it was out of 
the question either to give it special 
space or to put a special person in 
charge of it. The record department 
had shelf space which it could spare, 
and its hours made it possible to keep 
the library open all day. In addition, 
the department force thought it could 
handle the issuing of books along with 
the record work, and these decisions 
determined both the possibility of hav- 
ing a library and its location. The 
second problem was to secure books, 
and here the St. Louis public library, 
thru its traveling library depart- 
ment, came to our rescue by giving us 
a collection of seventy-five volumes 
with which to begin. Presently the 
Washington university training school, 
the nursing department of the Barnes 
hospital, turned over such books as it 
had, to be issued along with the books 
from the traveling library. This in- 
creased our collection to about one 
hundred twenty-five books. 

Word spread through the hospital 
that we had a library and that any- 
one who wanted to read could get a 
book by going to the record room. An 
immediate response followed, and in 
our first year we issued books to pri- 


*Taken by permission from The Modern Hos- 
pital, March, 1919. 


vate patients, ward patients, doctors, 
nurses, and in fact to almost every 
type of employe in the hospital. This, 
however, was only the beginning. 
Friends outside of the hospital, hearing 
of the venture, let others know of our 
need, and many books were sent us, 
until now our library is limited by our 
shelf space and numbers some twelve 
hundred volumes. What might seem 
a hit-or-miss way of gathering a li- 
brary has assembled a varied and use- 
ful collection of books. We have some 
of the classics, many novels, books of 
travel, biography, poetry, religion, his- 
tory, and essays, works in foreign lan- 
guages, and technical and juvenile 
books, all of which are used by our 
reading public. In accepting gifts, we 
reserve the right to turn over any book 
that is not useful to us to someone or 
some library where it will be of service. 

When our books wear out we give 
them to the traveling library, which, 
as part of the St. Louis public library, 
has them rebound in its bindery and 
reissues them to the Barnes hospital 
library. This keeps our collection in 
good repair at no expense to the hos- 
pital, and lengthens the life of the 
books we want most. Unless some 
such arrangement could be made, we 
should be deprived of some of the 
volumes most desired. 

The supplies needed are few. Fifteen 
hundred cheap cards, four by five 
inches, and library paste, are about all 
that we have used. Book pockets are 
made from the pasteboard backs of 
blocks of paper, and the making and 
pasting of them in new books is done 
by volunteer workers. 

Volunteer workers come once a 
week to issue books to the wards. Each 
worker selects a number of volumes 
and carries them with her to the ward 
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chosen, after which, with the appro- 
val of the head nurse, she approaches 
the patients with the question, “How 
would you like something to read?” 
It is interesting to watch a new pa- 
tient the first time he is approached 
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much to the spirit of the place. The 
patient who is in the hospital a long 
time looks forward to “book day,” and 
if a volunteer is late in arriving or if 
the weather is bad, she often hears, 
“We thought you wouldn’t come to- 
day, and I have nothing 
to read; I have finished 
my book.” Some of the 
wives of our visiting phy- 
sicians have been among 
our volunteer workers, 
and to them and our 
other friends who have 
given so faithfully and 
unsparingly of their time, 
cheer, and energy, we owe 
a debt of gratitude. 
Another aspect of the 
work of a library in a hos- 
pital, and one of especial 
interest, is the relation 
which a carefully selected 
book may have to the treat- 





Bookshelves in the record department house the books which are ment of a patient. Take 


issued to patients, doctors, nurses, and employes. 


by a volunteer. Usually 
his face evinces a look of 
distrust, and almost al- 
ways he asks the ques- 
tion, “How much does it 
cost?” When he finds that 
the book can be had for 
nothing, the look of dis- 
trust gives way to one of 
real pleasure, and, even if 
the “specs” that make 
reading possible have 
been left at home, he is 
glad to have the chance 
of talking for a moment 
with the volunteer. This 
distribution of books 
brings a very human ele- 
ment into the hospital, for 
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Book day in the ward sitting room has often an important psycho- 


here are non-professional logical effect on patients. 


people doing something 

for the hospital and patients other than 
ministering to their bodily ills, and the 
patient feels that there is a very personal, 
everyday kind of interest in his happi- 
ness and contentment, as well as in his 
physical condition, which contributes 


your exophthalmic goiter cases. If you 
can manage to interest without unduly 
exciting them, you contribute to a frame 
of mind that undoubtedly helps. In 
such a case, reading might be regarded 
without drawing too long a bow, as a 
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therapeutic measure. Or, take your 
orthopedic patient on a Bradford frame, 
who for weeks has to lie in bed in such 
a position that reading small print or 
holding a heavy book is a strain. Give 
such a patient a small, light book with 
big type, and you bestow a real 
pleasure without much risk of eye 
strain, or much fatigue from holding a 
book. 

It is important, in the selection of 
your library, to remember that books 
with small type and glazed paper are 
poor things to give a patient in bed, 
where the position at best is not ideal 
for reading. There are editions of big- 
type books on the market, and it only 
needs the stimulation of demand to 
give us a greater choice of literature in 
this desirable edition, which is grate- 
ful equally to those with tired eyes and 
to bedridden persons. Show your neu- 
rologist that you have an interest in 
helping him find books for the patients 
whom he desires to have read, and see 
how glad he is to have someone sup- 
ply his patients with the type of books 
he thinks may help them. It is fas- 
cinating work, and the calls are not 
so many that the time can not be 
spared for it. 

The library at the Barnes, instead of 
proving an undesirable addition to the 
record room, has brought to it, with 
its element of human relation, some- 
thing that has been a relief rather 
than a burden. It serves as a refresh- 
ing contrast to the close application 
of record work, and often the library 
provides an amusing incident that fur- 
nishes relief to the more serious work 
of indexing histories. 

Our scheme for running the library 
is to issue books for two weeks, and, 
in order to insure getting them back 
promptly, we have instituted a system 
of fines. Patients are exempt from 
fines, however, for, being dependent on 
others, they can not be held respon- 
sible for the return of books. The fines 
collected are sufficient to pay for paste 
and cards, leaving a surplus, which, if 
applied to time given by the record 
department, would cover all costs. 


There is much to say in favor of the 
endowed library. What a pleasure to 
convalescent patients to have a cheer- 
ful room with tables, comfortable 
chairs, and writing materials, where 
they can get away from the somewhat 
bleak and cheerless spotlessness that 
is necessary in most parts of a hospital 
and where they can forget for a time 
the “hospital atmosphere!” What a 
field for original* work to a librarian 
with a large social outlook! Just the 
same, a library without costs is a pos- 
sibility for every hospital, and such a 
library might later become endowed. 
But, even if the library runs along 
without much time spent on it by the 
person in charge, it can be made a real 
joy and do a lot of good. I think we 
can safely say that the Barnes Hospi- 
tal library has been self-sustaining al- 
ways. The issue the first year was 
2,332 books, the second, 4,047, and 
the third, 4,786, showing a _ mate- 
rial increase each year. We feel that 
the library has become a real part of 
our hospital life, and one that is of 
intrinsic value both from its social and 
therapeutic aspects. 





The Comeback 

There is issued from the Walter Reed 
general hospital, Washington, a weekly 
paper, the Comeback, which is pub- 
lished to some extent for, but mostly by, 
the soldier-patients. It was established 
primarily to strengthen the morale of 
the soldiers and sailors who are patients. 
and it is a medium whereby it is at- 
tempted to re-establish the old courage 
and vigor and some of the enthusiasm of 
the first days of the war in these men 
who have suffered and for whom there 
is now great danger that they will be- 
come discouraged. 

In dealing with these men, the future 
is the thing: to forget the handicap, to 
see hope of achievement, to feel that “the 
crescent promise of their future has not 
set,” to look forward and not back, out 
and not in. To create this atmosphere 
is the mission of the Comeback.—Amer- 


--tcan School. 

















Lights and Shades of Work in a Town Library 


Irene Calvert Phillips, librarian 
Free Public Library Nutley, N. J. 


When it comes to town libraries it 
is difficult to generalize, for everyone 
who administers such an institution in- 
evitably feels that his or her library 
is quite different from any other li- 
brary in any other town that ever was 
or ever will be. It is the fatuous par- 
ent over again—we all know her 
“Not because he is my child, but he 
really is unusual.” And so we, who 
try to train up a library in the way it 





should go, feel about our own partic- , 


ular task. Our library, as an entity, 
has its own peculiar way of driving us 
to despair, and its own special man- 
ner of gladdening our heart. 

Be that as it may, it cannot be gain- 
said that there is one characteristic 
common to all town libraries—the 
characteristic that especially distin- 
guishes them from their city cousins— 
the predominance of the personal ele- 
ment. In casting about in my mind to 
determine which the lights and shades 
actually are in order that they might 
be duly set forth, it was interesting and 
significant to make the discovery that 
both emanate from one source—that 
same personal element. It is at once 
the discipline and the delight, the bane 
and the antidote, the trial and the tri- 
umph of the town librarian. 

Now the words delight and triumph 
are big words, too big to be applied to 
any of the little daily happenings taken 
singly, but collectively they give the li- 
brarian her keenest pleasures. They 
are ordinary happenings, such as oc- 
cur every day in every library, but the 
town librarian is on the field, she sees 
them and hears them, and as straws in 
the wind they show that the library is 
fulfilling its function, is meeting the 
needs of the people and making a per- 
manent place in their lives. To have 
the library supplied with flowers by an 
appreciative borrower, who feels that 
in no other way can she express her 


gratitude for the pleasure it has given 
her; to hear from an irate mother that 
her boy, absorbed in a magazine, has 
forgotten to go home to luncheon; to 
see indifferent townsfolk gradually ac- 
quire the library habit—such occur- 
rences bring to the town librarian her 
moments of supreme satisfaction and 
give to her work a significance and 
value that repay her every effort. What 
more pleasing tribute, startling tho 
it may be, than that of the factory girl 
—‘“Say, girlie, that was some swell 
bunch of books you gave me. Got any 
more like them?” 

It is well for the librarian—and bet- 
ter perhaps for those about her, that 
these moments of exaltation are rare 
and fleeting. Never for long is she al- 
lowed to glimpse herself as a public 
benefactress, but is usually brought 
speedily to earth by one of the jolts of 
this work-a-day world. Perhaps it will 
be one of those frequent and embar- 
rassing interviews concerning an adjust- 
ment of fines, which cast the darkest 
shadow of all upon the librarian’s day 
and which almost shake her faith in 
humanity. It is trying when a woman 
socially prominent asks for a special 
interview in the office for the purpose 
of having remitted her fine of four 
cents. Nor is it any more pleasant to 
have the coins come spinning across 
the desk flung by an angry hand. “But 
these things don’t really happen?” Try 
being a town librarian for a week and 
see! Then it is that the hapless libra- 
rian longs for the impersonal and in- 
dependent atmosphere of the city li- 
brary, envies the librarian never sub- 
jected to such interviews, and the as- 
sistants who can calmly disclaim all re- 
sponsibility in enforcing the rules. 

But even these shades lighten in re- 
trospect as they are shot through with 


‘the glints of humor which the librarian 


is able to perceive when she has safely 
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emerged from them. Who could mourn 
long over such memories when one 
can recall a typical monologue like 
this: 

“Your assistant tells me that there is 
a fine of.four cents on this book, but I 
know you will see how unjust that is 
when [| tell you that I haven’t even 
read it.” “Yes, but this is an excep- 
tional case—I didn’t even open the 
book.” “Very well—but it does seem 
to me that I must support this library. 
You are perfect robbers.” 

“What do you do with all the money 
I give you?” Glancing suspiciously at 
the librarian’s new blouse. “For the 
general fund? More new books? J never 
seem to get any of the new books, al- 
though Mrs Blank says she gets a great 
many. Can’t you put some aside for me? 
Two cents to reserve a book! More 
money. Indeed I won’t!” 

In addition to the technical knowledge 
and the administrative ability that are 
expected of the town librarian there are 
two phases of her work which she must 
know from A to Z—her collection and 
her public. Without this, though she 
may classify like a Dewey or adminis- 
ter with the genius of a Dana it profit- 
eth her nothing. She must endeavor, 
as far as possible, to live up to the 
naive belief of many of her borrowers 
that she has read every book in the 
library, and to respond as well as she 
is able to their trust that she remem- 
bers all their individual tastes and 
needs. It sometimes seems to her that 
not a book has been issued in the 
course of the day upon which her opin- 
ion or advice has not been asked. 

“Three books for grandma, please, 
and don’t have any dying in them, be- 
cause the last one you sent her gave 
her a bad turn.” The necessity for 
remembering grandma’s weakness is 
obvious. 

“Please remember, no more books 
about Indians for my boy. He will 
fight his little brother. Of course, I 
know it’s not your fault, but couldn’t 
you interest him in ‘Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy?’ It’s such a sweet story!” Now 


these are some of the feats that are 
expected of the librarian. 

The charm of the unexpected, too, is 
never lacking in the makeup of her 
day; and strange indeed are some of 
the questions asked. 

“Is this where you get a license to 
write poetry?” asks a sentimental dam- 
sel. “I’ve heard about poetic license 
and I thought the library would be the 
place to get it.” 

The librarian rises to the occasion 
whenever possible, but in many in- 
stances feels like the old darky, who, 
when asked by a gentleman whether 
he could change a ten dollar bill, re- 
plied, “No, boss, I can’t, but I thanks 
you for the compliment.” 

When I said that fines and the fric- 
tion they caused cast the darkest shade 
of all upon the work, I think I had 
forgotten gifts, for although they are 
less frequent, they usually come about 
house-cleaning time and are apt to 
plunge the librarian into great embar- 
rassment not unmixed with guilt. Not 
then for her the straight forwardness 
that characterizes her dealings with 
fines—no longer the unsevering sense 
of impartial duty done that sustains 
her throughout the most trying dis- 
pute; she must learn the art of dis- 
simulation, must be the appreciative 
recipient of five musty volumes of ser- 
mons, first volume missing, and never 
for a moment allow the donor to sus- 
pect that she has not bestowed a most 
acceptable gift upon the institution. 
The librarian acquires the agility of a 
fawn in dodging about the stacks as 
she sees the benefactress looking for 
her gift upon the shelves, an agility 
which is only equaled by her mental 
adroitness in evading questions con- 
cerning its fate. So take it all in all, 
the librarian heaves a sigh of relief 
when cleaning times are over and there 
are no more treasures to be unearthed, 
until another season rolls round. 

The selection of new books for the 
town library is always one of the 
greatest pleasures. The librarian feels 
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like the mother of a large family mak- 
ing out her Christmas list as she grati- 
fies the requests that have been made 
and remembers the individual tastes 
and needs of her constituency. And the 
excitement when the box arrives, it 
is a marvel that the books are ever 
accessioned or cataloged properly such 
haste is there to get them on _ the 
shelves and to enjoy the delight of the 
people as they are discovered. 

The constant contact with the chil- 
dren, who are no respecters of persons, 
is both stimulating and salutary. Any 
weak joint in the librarian’s armor is 
bound to be detected. Does she think 
that as a teacher she is a success? After 
giving what she thought was a care- 
ful explanation to a class on the ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves, 
she asked them why Miss -Alcott’s 
books were placed before Altsheler’s. 
“Because ladies come before gentle- 
men,” was the prompt reply. Does she 
suppose that she is giving special help 
where it is most needed? Taking from 
a dull looking lad “A life of Edison” 
which he had apparently selected at 
random, she substituted Grimm’s fairy 
tales as more adapted to his taste and 
understanding, only to meet with the 
remonstrance, “I did want that other 
awfully. I’ve read it three times be- 


fore, and I’ve been watching the 
shelves for it for a week.” 

Although the town librarian must 
touch so many phases of the work that 
she may never know the pride of the 
specialist or the joy of the expert, this 
very variety is what gives her work 
charm, makes it broadening and pre- 
vents it from ever becoming monotonous. 
She has her hand on the helm, the 
work and the joy of planning it are 
hers. Even dry statistics become vital 
when they relate to her own library. 
They really provide the sporting ele- 
ment! To see whether the circulation 
for the present month will not out-do 
that of. a year ago, never loses its in- 
terest. While I bear in mind the ad- 
monition of my preceptress, not to 
make a pet of one’s statistics, I have 
never been able to rise above the weak- 
ness. 

No, work in a town library is never 
dull. There is always a spirit of ad- 
venture in the air. As the doors are 
opened to the public in the morning 
one wonders what the day will bring 
forth. And best of all, the longer one 
is in it, the more interesting it be- 
comes. So for a life that is full of 
real satisfactions, that gives scope for 
the best that is in one—let me com- 
mend to you the work in a town li- 
brary. 





National a Speech Week 


Beginning November 2, 1919 
Grace Williamson Willett 


The libraries can be of great assist- 
ance in the movement for Better Ameri- 
can Speech because their point of con- 
tact with parents, teachers, and children 
is social. 

Every librarian can inform herself of 
the purpose and methods of this national 
campaign by securing explanatory ma- 
terial from the American Speech com- 
mittee of the Chicago Woman’s club, 410 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. (Please 
enclose 6c for postage.) 


Every librarian can immediately in- 
stitute an exhibit of bright and attractive 
better speech material. The exhibit 
should be small at the beginning. It 
may consist of only one poster with the 
announcement of the national celebration 
in November and a copy of the children’s 
pledge. At the end of a week a copy of 
the “Do Without Club” may be added 
to the exhibit. Later the poster may be 
changed and new material added. The 
librarian should endeavor to incite a con- 
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tinuous interest in the movement by vary- 
ing the material in her exhibit and by en- 
couraging the children to make use of the 
material. 

Descriptions follow in detail of a few 
of the successful posters made by Chi- 
cago school children and exhibited at 
the Art institute. Every librarian can 
immediately make, or ask some one to 
make, one of these posters for her li- 
brary exhibit. In the fall she should ask 
the schools in her neighborhood to have 
a poster campaign for Better American 
Speech to which every child in the school 
contributes a poster which he has created 
and which expresses his personal interest 
in improving American Speech. One 
very small community exhibited 400 ex- 
cellent posters. Every father and mother 
came to the exhibit because every child 
had made a poster. In this way a great 
community interest was aroused. 

Directions for making the posters: Use 
clear type for the heading and good pic- 
ture to illustrate it. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 

A broad, winding road at the end of which 
is a half circle like a setting sun, marked 
“Good American Speech.” On this road walk 
all kinds and ages of people. Made by sec- 
ond grade children by cutting out paper. 
AMERICAN SPEECH FOR AMERICAN 

PATRIOTS 

School house, flag, school children of all 
nationalities entering. 

THE KNOCKOUT PUNCH FOR BAD 

SPEECH 

Prize fight, two champions. Arms labeled, 
“have went” and “I seen” receiving a knock- 
out blow from arms labeled, “I saw” and “I 
have gone.” Referee and crowd. ; 

TRASH 

Waste paper basket filled with UH-HUH, YA, 
YEH, NOPE, AIN'T. 

BETTER SPEECH! BETTER JOBS! 

Factories, smoke rising from chimneys. 
ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE “HAS 

WENT” FAMILY? 
A tiny boy. 


TRUE AMERICANS SAY 


The caption above a large picture of Uncle 
Sam. In one outstretched hand he holds a 
placard labeled THIS. On the placard is 
written, “Yes.” In the other hand he holds 
a placard labeled INSTEAD OF. On the 
placard is written “Yep.” ’ These words may 
be changed every day or every week. 

This last -poster is particularly good 
for a library. The children may- suggest 
errors which they wish to have listed. 
Changing the errors frequently incites in- 
terest and comment. Children may be 
requested to note particularly pleasing 
expressions which they read or hear and 
give them to the librarain to put on the 
bulletin board with an appropriate head- 
ing. This encourages apt phrasing. 

The librarian may look over current 
magazines and newspapers for all articles 
on speech whether they refer to teaching 
the American language to the foreign 
born; improving the speech of Ameri- 
cans or articles on vocabularies and 
efficiency tests which have to do with 
speech. Call these to the attention of 
teachers, children and parents. Have a 
scrap book for speech material so that 
children may obtain suggestions for 
speeches on language to use in school. 
See that your library contains helpful 
books on speech such as Henry James, 
“The Question of our speech;” W. H. 
P. Phyfe, “18,000 words often mispro- 
nounced,” and the new book by H. L. 
Mencken, “The American language.” 

Appended is a copy of the children’s 
pledge and of the “Do Without Club” for 
either children or adults. Ask a maga- 
zine or newspaper in your community to 
print them and give you a hundred re- 
prints for distribution. Interest school 
presses in reproducing better speech ma- 
terial from the American Speech com- 
mittee. Exhibit the printed copies. En- 
courage the children to learn the pledge 
and make it the basis for short, original 
plays and pageants. Fifteen hundred 
children on the municipal pier in Chi- 
cago last summer learned the pledge and 
recited it in concert for their parents. 
One little girl said, “My pledge is pinned 
up in our kitchen.” 
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AMERICAN SPEECH PLEDGE 


I love the United States of America. 
I love my country’s flag. I love my 
country’s language. 

I promise: 

1) That I will not dishonor my coun- 
try’s speech ‘by leaving off the last syl- 
lables of words. 
2) That I will say a good American 
“ves” and “no” in place of an Indian 
grunt, “unhum” and “nupum” or a for- 
eign “ya” or “yeh” and “nope. 
3) That I will do my best to improve 
American speech by enunciating dis- 
tinctly and speaking pleasantly and 
sincerely. 
4) That I will try to make my country’s 
language beautiful for the many boys 
and girls of foreign nations who come 
here to live. 
AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 
November 2, 1919 
Grace WILLIAMSON WILLETT, 
American Speech Committee, 
Chicago Womans’ Club, 
410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 








DO WITHOUT CLUB 
Grace Williamson Willett 


I shall express my loyalty to the 
American language by using the best 
speech of which I am capable. I shall 
pO WITHOUT expressions to which I am 
attached but which cripple my vocabu- 
lary. I shall try to use susstiTUTEs for 
“say listen, see, sure, some, and every- 
thing, huh, fix, just, gosh, you know 
what I mean” and similar expressions. 

I shall po witHouT one expression 
every week. | 

What will you po witHouT? 











Plays on American speech 


“The better speech child.”—A one-act play 
by Helen Bagg. A twenty-five minute play 
with a simple setting and modern costumes, 
giving the “home” aspect of the American 
Speech movement. Seven female characters. 
Copies may be obtained upon payment of 
money order of 50 cents and postage to Helen 
Bagg, 3764 Lake Park avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

“Talks about talks.”—Fourteen four-min- 
ute speeches written especially for women’s 
clubs and high schools. Thirty-two original 
slogans included for display. Every speech is 
printed on a separate page so that one manu- 
script may be divided among fourteen peo- 
ple. Price 50 cents. Mrs Howard L. Wil- 
lett, 190 E. Chestnut street, Chicago. 


“The magic voice.’—America’s call for bet- 
ter speech. A make believe done in one act, 
by Florence Crocker Comfort. Twelve to 
eighteen characters. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
The Prang Company, publishers. 1022 Calu- 
met avenue, Chicago, 30 Irving Place, New 
York. 

Schools, clubs and all other organizations 
should begin now to prepare for NATIONAL 
AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK (beginning Nov. 2). 

The committee is glad to supply printed mat- 
ter and to suggest the names of the speakers 
and plays. (Kindly enclose postage.) Kath- 
arine Knowles Robbins, chairman, American 
Speech committee, Chicago Womans’ Club, 
10 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

A guide for National Woman’s Speech 
week has been compiled by Claudia E. Crump- 
ton, of Detroit, secretary of committee on 
American Speech, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. This guide, including copies 
of sixteen posters, will be ready in May or 
June (probable price 25 cents), and may be 
obtained from Mr James F. Hosic, secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English, 506 
West Sixty-ninth street, Chicago. 





The Collection of House Organs at 
the Business Branch of the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library 


It may not be inappropriate to define 
the term house organ as used in these 
notes, since there are several different 
kinds and the words are not always 
taken to mean the same things. A 
house organ, then, is a publication is- 
sued periodically by a business house, 
containing information about the firm, 
its business, its products or its services 
and is addressed to the customers of 
the house or their employes. A house 
organ generally contains, in addition 
to information about a firm, reading 
matter intended to amuse and instruct. 
Its make-up varies, from the beauti- 
fully printed house organ of the manu- 
facturer of printing type who desires 
to impress the person who receives it 
with the possibilities of good printing, 
to the cheaply produced and some- 
times shockingly bad sheet intended. to 
attract momentary attention, to some 
well known firm or product. 

Other house organs, again, are pub- 
lished solely for the employes of a 
particular department of a business 
house and contain chiefly news about 
the house and its projected doings. The 
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best known types of these are pub- 
lished by sales departments, since 
salesmen, traveling about the country, 
need some means of keeping in touch 
with their house and its doings. 


Uses for house organs 


The use of house organs in the busi- 
ness branch of a library is varied. They 
are often excellent examples of direct 
mail advertising. As such they are 
of interest to writers of circulars and 
cther advertising and sales letters. The 
principal use of these papers at the 
business branch of the Newark library 
has been by firms planning to issue 
house organs of their own. From the 
collection they select a number of the 
type which they contemplate publish- 
ing, or of those published by firms in a 
similar line of business. House organs 
cf other firms give suggestions to the 
man who is editing a house organ, and 
editors of house organs published by 
local concerns occasionally use them 
for such suggestions. The house or- 
gans published locally are of interest 
to a certain number and are read for 
information about the companies which 
issue them. 

Other possible uses are these: A 
selesman gets selling suggestions from 
those issued by sales departments of 
other firms, especially from those is- 
sued by firms selling the same kinds of 
products as does his own firm. An 
advertising man finds a like use for 
them. House organs issued by manu- 
facturers sometimes describe processes 
of manufacture and products, and these 
are of value to the technica! man. 

Publicity and display . 

When the collection of house or- 
gans was first started at the business 
branch, publicity was given them by 
several articles in local papers and in 
The Newarker, the library house or- 
gan. The house organs themselves 
were prominently placed in magazine 
cases 6 feet long by 3% feet high, and 
with five shelves. As the collection 
became larger, space could not be 
spared to display them well, and as the 
use of them was not great, they were 


filed vertically with guides in Library 
Bureau vertical file cases. These cases 
were easily accessible and readers went 
to them freely. Later, it seemed de- 
sirable to attract more attention to 
them, and groups of 75 at a time were 
taken from drawers and placed in an 
open book case, with a sign calling at- 
tention to them. 
Records 

No record is kept of receipt. They 
are filed alphabetically on the shelves 
or in the vertical file drawers. A card 
record is made for each and filed by 
the name of the firm issuing it. Six 
numbers are kept of those currently 
received, the oldest number being 
thrown out when a new one is filed. 


Two numbers are kept of those which - 


have ceased publication or which are 
no longer received. 


Lists of house organs 


Printers’ Ink publishes a list of 
house organs which is revised each 
year. The latest one, containing about 
600, appeared in the August 29, Sep- 
tember 5, 12, 19, 1918, issues. The 
magazine Postage published a list in 
August and September, 1917, contain- 
ing a list of about 800. The Dartnell 
Sales Corporation, Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., in a special report 
entitled “Bulletins, house organs and 
special plans for building esprit de 
corps and stimulating sales and fac- 
tory workers to greater effort,” pub- 
lished a list of house organs issued by 
sales departments in 1918. This re- 
port is sold for $1. 


Reading list on house organs 


Basford, H. M. House organ advertising for 
printers. (In his How to advertise printing, 
p. 21-30) 1915. $1.50. Oswald Publishing Co., 
25 City Hall Place, New York. 

Bird, T. A. comp. Store papers. (In his 
Sales plans, p. 98-115) 1906. $2.50. Mer- 
chants Record Co., 154 Nassau St., New York. 

Clifford, W. G. How to issue a house or- 
gan. (In his Building your business by mail, 
p. 194-224). 1914. Business Research 
Pub. Co., Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Edgar, A. E. Store papers. (In his How 
to advertise a retail store, p. 77-84) 1913. 
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$3.50. Advertising World, 65% E. Gay St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. House organs. (In their Ad- 
vertisers handbook, p. 398-403) 1910. $1.50. 

Lewis, E. St. E. House organs as applied 
to financial advertising. (In his Financial ad- 
vertising, p. 392-420.) 1908. $5.00. Levey 
a & Co., State House Sq., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Lippman, C. R. House organ as a feature 
for increasing profits. (Complimentary) Her- 
ald Press, 275 Craig W., Montreal, Canada. 

MacFarlane, C. A. House organs. (In his 

principles and practice of direct advertising, p. 
122- 124) 1915. $1.00. Deckett Paper Co., 4th 
& Buckeye Sts., Hamilton, O. 

MacGregor, T. D. Booklets and house or- 
gans. (In his Pushing your business p. 29-41) 
1909. $1.25. Bankers Pub. Co., 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Paris, B. J. Store paper. (In his Hardware 
advertising for the retailer, p. 70-75.) 1913. 
$2.50. David Williams Co., 239 West 39th 
St., New York. 

Ramsay, A. E. Building the house organ 
and making it pay. (In Postage, v.6, No. 1. 
p. 11). Postage Pub. Assoc., Inc., 25 Locust 
St., Haverhill, Mass. Price 20c per copy. 

Reducing the selling cost—Pamphlet pub- 
lished by the David Gibson Co., 812 Huron 
Road, Cleveland, O. 

Salade, Robert F. How one house organ 
is edited. Publishing, editing and printing in 
their many ramifications as applied to this 
work. (In American Printer, Mar. 20, ’18.) 
Oswald Publishing Co., 344 West 38th St., 
New York. 20c per copy. 

The shop paper as an aid to management. 
Worth-while plans other house organ editors 
have used. (In Factory, May 718.) A. W. 
Shaw Co., Wabash Ave., & Madison St., Chi- 
cago. 25c per copy. 

Wilson, G. F. House organ, how to make 
it produce results. 1916. Washington Park 
Pub. Co., 543 34th St., Milwaukee, Wis. $2. 


Periodicals which often have articles on 
house organs 


Mail Bag-—Journal of direct advertising, 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. Monthly, $1. 

Postage—25 Locust St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Monthly, $2. 

Printers’ Ink—185 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Weekly, $3. 


Syndicates which publish house organs for 
individuals 

a Gibson Co., 812 Huron Road, Cleve- 
and, ’ 

Brad Stephens & Co., 185 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Linpa A. Mor ey, librarian, 

Business branch, Newark free library. 


the Vocational Reading 
Campaign 

A paper covered edition of “Your job 
back home” has been published by the 
Library War Service for advertisement 
and distribution by the Haskin Infor- 
mation bureau of Washington, D. C., 
through newspapers which subscribe 
to its service. This edition, called “The 
job book” is mailed to individuals for 
postage. 

Requests from individuals received 
at headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association or the Library War 
Service for books mentioned in “The 
job book” are referred directly to the 
local library or state library commis- 
sion, and a letter sent to that library 
agency, enclosing copy of the request. 

There is excellent opportunity for 
librarians to codperate with local news- 
papers using the Haskin service, thru 
direct advertising of local library facili- 
ties to the persons who have shown 
themselves interested in self-improve- 
ment by answering advertisements of 
“The job book.” 

Loans of technical books listed on 
the A. L. A. vocational bookmark lists 
have been offered to the small libraries 
which cannot obtain library commis- 
sion or state library loans for the use of 
returned soldiers. 

The new poster prepared to help 
libraries advertise their resources to 
home-coming soldiers shows a soldier 
climbing up a path of books towards 
a bright, prosperous city that typifies 
success. 


“Carry On” 





Not for Public Consumption 


A warning note has been sent out by 
the A. L. A. to the effect that the Navy, 


department has suggested that Beat-~ 


ty’s “The red heart of Russia,” and 
Bryant’s “Six red months in Russia” 
are books that should not be in the 
hands of impressionable young men. 
These titles were approved by the book 


department before bolshevism became / 


such an apparent menace to the coun? 


try. A word to the wise is sufficient ~ 


—the undesirability of these books 
should not be advertised. 








Monthly—Except August 
- . and September. 











Five copies to one library - - - $8 a year Foreign subscriptions - - - - $2.25 a year 





In remitting subscriptions, therefore, checks on New York or Chicago banks or post-office money. orders 


should be sent. 





When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. The notice should 


be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice 


to that effect should be sent. Otherwise it is assumed 


that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 


Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the mails, will be duplicated without charge if re 
quest to do so is received within 30 days after publication. Later than that duplicate copies can be supplied 


only at regular rates. 





In Memoria 


The alumni of the Library school of 
Western Reserve university have issued 
a reprint, as an appreciation of deep 
gratitude for the life and friendship of 
William Howard Brett, of the Founder’s 
day address given last year by their be- 
loved dean. 

Dr Thwing’s prefatory note must so 
adequately express the thought of every 
member of the school who came in con- 
tact with Mr Brett’s inspiring influence 
that it is here reprinted. 

“Its reading to-day moves us even 
more deeply, for the lips that spoke its 
written words were, a few weeks later, 
sealed in death. These pages might be 
properly called apologia pro vita sua; 


they unconsciously interpret Mr Brett’s 
purposes, give intimations of his methods, 
express somewhat his philosophy, and, 
above all else, breathe the spirit of the 
man as a good soldier of humanity. They 
are not only apologia; they form also a 
Nunc dimittis. And could any farewell 
message be more fitting for the dear and 
great man to speak, or a more inspiring 
or comforting one for us, as students and 
co-workers, to receive ?” 

The reprint is a treasared possession 
of all who are fortunate enough to re- 
ceive a copy, and a valued contribution 
to the literature describing the war li- 
brary work of the American Library As- 


‘sociation. 





A Co-operative Idea for Music Collections and Phonograph Records 


The small and middle sized libraries 
may be unable to provide the very de- 
sirable sound proof music room in which 
patrons of the library may use a phono- 
graph, pianola, or piano, such as is being 
done by some of the larger libraries, but 
it is within the power of any small library 
to develop a music collection for circula- 
tion. 

Boston, Evanston, Detroit and doubt- 
less other cities have secured the inter- 
est of many musical people to such an 
extent that they have placed their musical 
treasures in the public library for the 


benefit of all musical students. This idea 
may be adapted in the smaller communi- 
ties by asking musical people to con- 
tribute their unused sheet music and 
scores of the operas, symphonies, and 
oratorios to form the nucleus of a cir- 
culating collection which may be for the 
benefit of all who are interested in music. 

The degree to which the musical 
periodicals are used in public libraries is 
proof of the popularity of such material. 
and offers encouragement for such a ven- 
ture. 

After the beginning has been made 
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thru such gifts and the venture becomes 
a success, it will not be as hard to raise 


money for further additions. 


One librarian has suggested that what 
is true of sheet music would no doubt 
prove to be true of phonograph records. 
Many persons who own _ phonographs 
have records which they no longer use. 
If as many as twenty persons for in- 


stance, were invited to give ten such 
records to the library, a circulating li- 
brary of records could be very quickly 
and easily established and the cooperative 
idea might be inaugurated without ex- 
pense to the library. A good thing once 
started will gain strength and permancy 
if the right people are behind the move- 
ment. 





Two Important 

Two notes were sounded at the A. 
L. A. convention last week, that looked 
toward an advancement of learning in 
the United States. The forem.5.st one, 
perhaps, was the readiness of the as- 
sociation to join both in spirit and 
means in the proposal of the Interna- 
tional Bibliographical Congress to pre- 
pare and issue an international bibliog- 
raphy of humanistic literature. This 
proposal was presented by Professor 
Taggert of the University of California, 
secretary of the Congress, at an open 
meeting of the Council and while it 
outlined a tremendous piece of work 
the scholarly element in it appealed to 
a sufficiently large element of the 
meeting to receive its cordial endorse- 
ment. Mr Keogh of Yale, Mr Bishop 
of the University of Michigan and Dr 
Carlton of the Newberry library 
heartily supported the measure and 
the vote which followed pledged the A. 


, L. A. to an active share in carrying on 


Endorsements 


the movement in money and service. 

The second note was the hearty en- 
dorsement of the Towner Educational 
bill now before Congress, something 
for which there has beer a crying need 
for a long time from the formal educa- 
tionai side and which, if carried into 
definite law, cuglit to systematize the 
educational machinery of the United 
States, something that has been badly 
necded for a long time. The power to 
organize departments and bureaus for 
which the bill provides ought to make 
possible a national center for the li- 
brary activities of the country in a way 
that would obviate the necessity for 
asking for endowments for general 
supervision by the A. L. A. 

It speaks well for the vision of those 
interested that they have taken ad- 
vantage of the present good standing 
of the A. L. A. with the outside world 
to secure approval and help for two 
such worthy movements. 


Public Libraries and Industrial Art 


The fact that the peace which is to 
come will be followed by increased in- 
dustrial activity has influenced libra- 
rians to buy many books for the en- 
couragement of engineering and tech- 
nical workers. This development 


should not be one sided. In our zeal 
to aid the worker and the producer it 
is wise to remember that it is not only 
trained chemists and artisans who are 
needed; if we are to supply the mar- 
kets of the world with our products we 
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must learn to improve the design of 
many of them or the world will not 
care for our wares. 

We need the western spirit to boom 
our own rsources. Every librarian 
should become a self-appointed propa- 
gandist to aid in the growth and appre- 
ciation of design. To help in the cul- 
tivation of a higher taste in the arts 
should be a matter of study and untir- 
ing effort on the part of both the pub- 
lic and school libraries. 

Many designers come from the ranks 
without the influence of formal school 
training, who are entitled to all the 
help we can furnish. We must have 
schools of design but the library may 
foster latent and undeveloped talent 
and point the way, thru exhibits of 
photographs, lantern slides, maps, 
charts, and actual examples of beauti- 
ful textiles and laces, as well as by the 
special display of books on these sub- 
jects. Visual teaching is bound to be- 
come more and more an important fac- 
tor in our education. It is necessary to 
demonstrate to the untrained eye over 
and over again the ways in which art 
affects our life. The country’s com- 
mercial progress has a very vital rela- 
tion to this kind of education. 

As librarians we ought sponta- 
neously to be interested in everything 
we, as a people, manufacture, from a 
desk to a war memorial. The develop- 
ment of art begins at home and in the 
ordinary things of life—furniture, 
dishes, rugs, wall-paper—all these sim- 
ple home things need greater improve- 
ment in design. 

Decorative art has already broken 
into commerce and American manufac- 
turers are even now giving serious 
thought to industial design. ~ 

May not librarians help to discover 


the children who love color and de- 
sign? It is they who will have to re- 
place the many thousands of the 
world’s craftsmen lost in the war. 





The A. L. A. at Asbury Park 

The crest line of library organizations 
is reached annually in the meeting of the 
A. L. A. That line took most decidedly 
high altitude this year. The place of 
meeting was most delightful, the weather 
all it should be—even the storm day was 
of the most advanced type—the com- 
pany was good natured and intelligent, 
the program was varied and of a high 
order, and the headquarters hotel, New 
Monterey, beyond criticism. 

In the general sessions, there were 
papers of a high class presented by prac- 
tical men as well as by idealists. What 
was proposed had possibilities of accom- 
plishment,—the words of the army and 
navy authorities, the need of a better 
knowledge of sources and resources by 
Mr Keogh, Dr Williamson’s proposal 
for an A. L. A. Board of certification, 
Mr Paine’s plan for the reconstruction 
period, the field of occupation for 
school libraries proposed by Mr Davis 
and Mr. Leete’s view of duties unful- 
filed, were all provocative of thought 
which if carried into action will achieve 
wonders in the field of library service. 

It was well worth while to afford op- 
portunity to clarify the minds of those 
who were thinking of future work for 
the A. L. A. to give all a chance to ex- 
press their views on the matter from 
many angles and thus to remove the haze 
which enveloped many of the proposals. 

The rather futile discussion of union- 
izing library service was a tiresome per- 
formance, giving much more pleasure to 
those who presented it, judging by the 
length of their speeches, than to those 
who listened, judging by the impatience 
with which it was received. It was 
stretching courtesy a little beyond seem- 
liness or profit to have one not a member 
of the association given so much time to 
present resolutions, defend them, and 
take the committee to task publicly for 
reporting and recording its own view. 
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A little exercise of parliamentary law 
would have been welcomed by a multi- 
tude. 

The reports from overseas gave a taste 
of the pleasure derived from doing li- 
brary service where it is sought and is 
appreciated, in contrast to the conditions 
at home at times. 

The social side of the conference was 
delightful as far as the demand from a 
full program allowed. The size of the 
attendance, the second largest on record, 
gave opportunity for renewal of friend- 
ships and the making of new acquaint- 
ances. 

It was an enjoyable, a profitable meet- 
ing which will long remain in the mem- 
ories of those present. 





With this number of Pusric Lrpra- 
RIES the editorial scepter of the acting 
editor is laid down. Her exit offers an 
excellent opportunity to express most 
sincere appreciation and gratitude to 
the kind friends who have sustained 
and helped Pusiic Lripraries during 
the past few months. 

It has been an experience well worth 
while and an interesting adventure 
into the realm of print. Many words 
of encouragement have been received 
and are duly tucked away among the 
pleasant memories of life. 





Handiwork of All Nations 


This was the name given an exhibit 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, the City 
library and the Federation of Women’s 
clubs coGperating. The library furnished 
the room, the screens and cases, lights 
and janitor service, and the federation 
did the work. Sixteen nationalities con- 
tributed: American, Armenian, Chinese, 
Czecho-Slovak, Danish, Greek, Hun- 
garian, Irish, Italian, Lithuanian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Russian, Scottish, Swed- 
ish, and Syrian. Eight hundred articles 
were contributed and nothing was lost 
or stolen. Every inch of available space 
in the one vacant room in the library 
was hung with a bewildering array of 
laces and embroidery typifying the best 
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of each country. <A sofa pillow deli- 
cately wrought in cross stitch with a 
shaded rose pattern was the work of a 
Danish lady of note in her own land. A 
set of napkins whose embroidery made 
every woman envious was done by the 
wife of an Italian opera singer. A charm- 
ing Hungarian lady exhibited a wonder- 
ful trousseau set made by her mother- 
in-law for the wife whom her son should 
choose. ‘A Turkish pipe was obligingly 
smoked by a handsome young Syrian at 
intervals. The Czecho-Slovak women 
showed with pride their Bohemian glass 
ware, bracelets which were one mass of 
garnets, and a shrine’ which had 
journeyed back and forth across the At- 
lantic. The visiting Poles gazed with 
pride on the frame of a clock which one 
of their countrymen had carved. From 
each booth came an interesting tale of 
something made which portrayed the life 
of the people, and best of all, the people 
were there to tell it. The Scottish lady 
stayed by till her “laigs was tired”; the 
Chinese baby plump and brown and al- 
mond eyed, in his blue satin suit, parad- 
ed up and down the room on his Chinese 
papa’s shoulder. The Syrian “queen” of 
the quarter held court in her corner 
every day and each hour of the day when 
she was not taking some American friend 
to supper. An Italian young woman 
with scarlet lips, dark eyes, and clear 
olive skin made beautiful pillow lace 
while you looked. 

In four days it brought 5,000 people. 
Many who came once came again. A 
high school teacher of commerce said 
“This is a revelation—nothing like it has 
happened before in Springfield to pro- 
mote the spirit of Americanization.” A 
Swede, a Greek, a Russian and a Hun- 
garian who exhibited, lunched together 
soon after by way of a reunion. The 
American ladies who collected learned 
the homes and the histories of the people 
they visited. It was a meeting place of 
the nations where each one learned to 
appreciate the other. 

IpA F. FARRAR, 
Foreign department, 
City Library of Springfield, Mass. 
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A. E. F. University of Beaune 


At the great A. E. F. University of 
Beaune we are still in the condition 
wherein we cannot see the forest for 
the trees. There will come a time, as 
it did in “Far away and long ago,” 
when men and events will stand out 
clearly, in proper sequence and correct 
light, but now they are all a part of a 
powerful machine which revolves so 
rapidly that no individual part may be 
seen. 

You want to know something of the 
A. E. F. university with its eight or 
nine thousand students, its six or seven 
hundred instructors and, of course, of 
the A. L. A. library there. Very good: 
I have one crowded minute, and the 
tale for better or for worse will be told 
for years. So I will give you a word 
of the organization and administration 
of the university followed by a bit of 
library gossip. 

The enormous hospital areas at 
Beaune and Allerey were converted 
into an A. E. F. university center in 
March. Each division in the A. E. F. 
sent its quota of men for what is com- 
monly known as junior college work 
and the first term is three months. The 
President is Colonel Ira L. Reeves, sol- 
dier, gentleman and scholar, who has 
as an advisory board the three members 
of the Army Education commission. 
There are about a dozen colleges, each 
with its director, assistant director and 
faculty. The library is organized on a 
similar basis, having the librarian and 
assistant (military) and staff. General 
matters intended for the good of the 
university are acted upon at a weekly 
meeting of the university council, 
which consists of the president, direc- 
tors of colleges and the librarian. There 
is no library committee. 

At all formal functions, reviews, in- 
spections, etc., the council accompanies 
the president; for want of any other 
name I suppose we might call it his 
staff, although, of course, his military 
staff is the usual one. This administra- 
tive arrangement gives to the library 
its rather unusual place in the inspec- 


tion party during the university tours 
of Secretary Baker, General Pershing, 
and sundry other notables. 

The library personnel is as follows: 
A. L. A. librarians, 4; military assist- 
ants, 4 officers and 15 enlisted men, or 
a total permanent staff of 23. There 
are also 62 students who are assigned 
to the library for one hour’s duty per 
day and 11 officers who are assigned for 
one day a week. 

Librarian, L. L. Dickerson; Military assist- 
ant, Captain Alban Coen; A. L. A. assistant, 
Harriet Long. 

Reference librarian, F. L. D. Goodrich. 

Cataloger, Pauline Fullerton. 

Superintendent of Reserves, Sergeant 


Justus Dice. ; 
Supcrintendent of Circulation, Lieutenant 


John Feek. 
Supply officer and_ superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, Lieutenant John 


Moses. 
Librarian, Allerey branch, Lieutenant 


Robert MacNeal. 
Assistant librarian, Allery branch, Ser- 


geant Claude Sloan. 

I have a very distinct recollection of 
my first visit to Beaune early in March. 
An enormous concrete library building 
was being completed very hurriedly, 
and happily it is in the center of the 
campus. After a few days, leaving a 
hundred darkies making shelves and 
tables of water soaked poplar, I 
dragged into Paris, begging assistance 
and books. Both were given in a min- 
ute. Mr Stevenson franked about six 
thousand educational books thru the 
mail and they reached Beaune by the 
time I did. These were unpacked in 
a few hours and put on open shelves 
but not allowed to circulate until in- 
structors could get a chance at them. 
Miss Long came in a day or two later 
with still more books, but every book 
was a Pied Piper and men poured in 
from every direction. There were 
chairs for four hundred and standing 
room for an additional two or three 
hundred, but day and night men were 
jammed in, standing and seated every- 
where except on the tops of cases, and 
still there was a line outside. It was 
utterly impossible to get thru the build- 
ing to shelves, and I remember the 
President gave it up as hopeless while 
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he laughed at colonels, majors and 
darkey privates who had dragged in 
boards that were laid from table to 
table to serve as seats. New buildings 
were rushed up and the seating capac- 
ity was increased to fifteen hundred. 
In the meantime, tho, we were closed 
for a week except to instructors,— 
surely the first time a public library 
has had to close its doors because of a 
mob of readers. 

The three buildings are set parallel, 
are connected, and form a unit. There 
is the main reading room, 40 by 160 
feet long (with an administration T 
30 by 40) and two other rooms the 
same width but slightly shorter. One 
entrance, one exit and one charging 
desk serves all three rooms. 

In these first days we _ sacrificed 
everything for the sake of distressed 
teachers. Many of these were educa- 
tors sent over for this particular sort of 
work, but most of them were men from 
the army. Imagine the situation of the 
officer or enlisted men (for there were 
many of the latter) who had thought of 
nothing but war for a year or more, 
and then were suddenly called upon to 
lecture on, say, physics. The director 
of one college declared that every book 
was worth a million dollars to him, and 
I think it must have been, for he had 
chapter after chapter mimeographed in 
order to provide text books for a class 
of one hundred and fifty men. 

All the time the new books were 
coming in and different forces were 
rushing them thru the mill. Classify- 
ing was hurriedly done and while one 
squad of typists was making author 
and subject cards, another was letter- 
ing, etc., so that it was not difficult to 
clear two or three thousand books a 
day. I shall never forget the night 
shift of volunteer men which Miss 
Long had,—it consisted of army men 


. of every rank except generals and 


colonels. It reminded me more of an 
old fashioned husking bee than any- 
thing else, but with the absence of the 
fiddle, the song and the country maid, 
I am sure far more corn was husked in 
this new order of frolics; and I doubt if 


ever anyone had greater fun. These 
huskers did not find any magic ears 
with blue grains, but they were con- 
stantly finding those happy volumes 
which they had not expected to see 
“until we got home.” 

Before I forget it let me tell you that 
our librarians at home, even those who 
know something of the amount of read- 
ing done in the camps, can have no idea 
of the importance of an A. L. A. library 
with the A. E. F. Possibly I can give 
you an idea of the number of our read- 
ers; daily circulation runs from 1,100 
to 1,600, and the lowest daily circula- 
tion we have ever had was 661. This 
means that every 30 seconds a book 
leaves the building for outside reading. 
Now, there are seated in the library to- 
day from twelve to fourteen hundred 
men at one time. These men are read- 
ing on every conceivable subject, and 
the “general book” is most in demand, 
leaving fiction far down the line. We 
were pretty well stocked with fine lit- 
erature, meaning by that, poetry, 
drama, essays, letters, but it is utterly 
impossible to keep any of these books 
in more than a few hours. And the 
men want to talk books; I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the entire staff 
would be engaged in book chat if we 
had time to stop a little longer with 
borrowers. 

We have an orderly, a droll, stolid 
fellow, who is convinced that all the 
generals in the A. E. F. have inspected 
the Beaune library, and that all the 
colonels and majors here are high- 
brows. The latter opinion is formed 
doubtlessly because of his observation 
cf the frequent visits of officers and the 
type of book they take. With tension 
released, we find that the regular army 
officer is both the greatest and most 
discriminating reader. When and where 
did these men find time to commit to 
memory some of the hardly known but 
great sea poems, to be familiar with 
Santayana, Swinburne, and even quote 
from the cold-as-steel Poet Laureate? 

On more than one occasion, unex- 
pected visits have been long drawn out, 
for no reason apparently except enjoy- 
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ment of the book talks the occasion af- 
forded to men with long and honorable 
careers in military service. 

Let us wander off again to one of the 
incidents of Library Service in France. 
My experience is limited and confined 
to one area, but the genuineness of the 
appreciation expressed cannot be ques- 
tioned. Officers and men alike have 
extended every possible courtesy, 
courtesies sometimes embarrassing be- 
cause they extended so much that we 
could not return. We have intended to 
ask for nothing except that within rea- 
son, but everything asked for has been 
given, and more than that, the experi- 
ence, intelligence and foresight of com- 
manders have placed at our disposal 
facilities for service which we could not 
have expected. All of this places us 
under greater obligations as an organi- 
zation to see that Library Service is 
provided for men in the army and at 


home. 
q L. L. Dickerson, Librarian. 


Note—One who was in the library during the visit 
of General Pershing has told what Mr Dickerson is 
too modest to mention—of the pleased look on the 
General’s face as he saw the resources of the library 
provided for the men. The books which did not cir- 
culate had a red cord tied thru them over the back. 
This cord caught the eye of the Commander.. He 
picked it up and asked, ‘What is this string for?” 
On being told, he said, ‘“‘But this is a book which a 
man would like to take out; and besides, here are 
ten of them so tied.” ‘There are one_hundred cir- 
culating copies, sir,’ was the reply. His meaning- 
ful “Ah!” in reply told his opinion. 

Another story is of a visiting general of much fame 

who could not quite comprehend Colonel Reeves’ 
enthusiasm on the library work, and therefore came 
to the library to satisfy himself that Colonel Reeves 
was correct. What he saw convinced him, but he 
still questioned the statement that one thousand books 
were circulated in a day. He asked to have a look 
at the cards for himself and found the number for 
the half day passed was 1,350, with the heaviest part 
of the day’s circulation still to come. He went away 
full of compliments for the library, expressing the 
— that it had been available in his own school 
ays. 
One of the men who browsed for two or_ three 
hours every evening in the library was charged with 
heavy responsibilities for the carrying on of the 
camp, and more than once expressed his great pleasure 
at having so many books to enjoy. He always man- 
aged in his visits to drop into the librarian’s corner 
for a chat about books, and when he was leaving the 
camp, expressed himself as finding more real pleasure 
in the evening visits to the library than he had en- 
joyed in thirty years of army service. 

This library at Beaune is the greatest opportunity 
that library service has had to demonstrate its place 
in the scheme of education. School men are not 
slow in admitting the place of books, but they do not 
et all see that an intelligent use of book service is 
immeasurably important in doing the best educational 
work, and if the Beaune library makes these lead- 
ing educators of the United States who are in the 
Beaune university understand it will repay largely all 
the cost of the Library War Service.—M. E, A. 


Heard and Seen at the A. L. A. 

For just an ordinary librarian to 
“cover” all the important features of a 
“full-up” and overflowing program is a 
physical and mental impossibility. The 
ten ring circus, if such exists, would be 
simple in comparison, but to the point 
—a brief view! 

.The hotel and auditorium arrange- 
ments seemed unusually good. Those 
who booked in other hotels than the 
New Monterey found the distances not 
too great for convenience and_ tho 
the last two days rain added discom- 
fort, no complaints were heard. 

Some leisurely persons arrived ahead 
of the opening day and had time to en- 
joy the sea bathing, the board walk, 
and a visit with old friends before the 
fray. Those who did this were for- 
tunate, as the Monday to Saturday pro- 
gram left little opportunity for recrea- 
tion other than dancing in the late 
evening, after a full day of program. A 
number of weary faithfuls were heard 
to express the opinion at the end of 
the week, that a conference which in- 
cludes a Sunday helps to prevent men- 
tal indigestion and is far more accepta- 
ble to the average mind. 

There was a large representation of 
war service librarians still in uniform 
to remind us that the job is not fin- 
ished for the A. L. A., even if peace is 
signed. A freedom from trunks and 
other impedimenta made many feel that 
a uniform for all in civilian library 
service would be a step in advance. 

The “surprise” which awaited the 
conference in the form of a sure enough 
daily newspaper was an_ innovation 
which produced many compliments for 
the enterprising staff under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd W. Josselyn, editor in 
chief. The aim of The Use of Print, 
as announced on the bulletin board 
was, a daily newspaper “to entertain, in- 
terest and instruct librarians and help 
them to talk with one another profit- 
ably.” It did the trick. The paper, 
of which there were five numbers, was 
made possible by those who generously 
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bought advertising space. About 9,000 
copies were sent out to libraries and 
newspapers in the country to tell the 
country at large what librarians do and 
talk about at their own convention. 
The Use of Print held that it was the 
duty of librarians to extend their busi- 
ness through the power of print rather 
than oratory. It was a_ successful 
demonstration of the truth of its name 
and a welcome addition to the events 
of the week. 

At the first general session William 
Warner Bishop, president of the A. L. 
A., presented a constructive plan for 
changes in the constitution of the A. L. 
A., which would render the organiza- 
tion more workable. 

After summing up the service which 
the A. L. A. was permitted to accom- 
plish during the actual period of the 
war, he urged consideration of the 
problems of peace; that while the 
dominant note today is one of triumph 
and jubilation, the days ahead are 
full of enormous difficulties and the 
American spirit which brought us 
thru the war will still carry us on 
to a larger life and greater service. He 
advised a survey of our own capacities 
and the possibilities of the near future. 
The natural consequences of the War 
Service should be the establishment of 
similar service on a permanent basis 
for the army and navy. To do more 
instead of less than we did before the 
war crisis is an obligation which is 
very real and vital. For the accomplish- 
ment of future activities, the form of 
our organization needs more than mere 

“tinkering”; the present constitution 
being far from one which would make 
smooth and rapid achievement. 

It was recommended that the consti- 
tution should permit concentration of 
authority and greater rapidity of 
action; that the executive board should 
serve virtually as a board of directors 
working through its committees, which 
would bring it more nearly like the or- 
ganization of a business corporation 
and much less complex. Mr Bishop’s 
final appeal was not to go lumbering on 


in the manner of pre-war days doing 
just fairly well, but to strike out into 
new fields with the many lines of prac- 
tical library service now open. 

Following Mr Bishop, in the absence 
of Ambassador Jusserand, who was de- 
tained in Paris, Chalmers Hadley, the 
president-elect, talked on the lessons of 
the Library War Service, among which 
are the facts that all of our library in- 
stitutions and workers are affected by 
this Service, and the varied types of 
publicity open to libraries have been 
given a practical demonstration of 
value. The good work of the younger 
members of the A. L. A. points to fu- 
ture success in library emergencies. 
The Library of Congress as a successful 
centralizing agency shows the country 
that this is a force capable of adapta- 
tion to future national library prob- 
lems. 

The importance of the library trus- 
tee is such that the A. L. A. should be 
able to attract a much larger number 
of trustees as members of this organi- 
zation. The desirability and necessity 
of having libraries in camps and naval 
stations managed in the future by ex- 
perienced librarians is so important 
that some provision should be made 
when the work is transferred to the 
War and Navy departments, to insure 
this type of service. 

The larger result is that libraries 
have become known to thousands who 
were previously ignorant of their value 
and the American Library Associa- 
tion has proved to itself that it is a 
vital centralizing force. 

A reception followed the first session 
and thru the aid of name _ plate 
badges and the active efforts of the in- 
troduction committee many new ac- 
quaintances were formed as well as 
previous ones renewed. 

Library War Service was the theme 
of the second general session with the 
address of Frederick P. Keppel, Third 
Assistant Secretary of War, who spoke 
on “How the army libraries have 
heiped our fighting men,” he said’ in 
part: 
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Civilian workers, could be divided into 
those who were not satisfied unless they 
were doing something absolutely different 
from their ordinary occupation, and those 
who were willing to sacrifice the joys of 
novelty and variety for greater effective- 
ness, and to continue the work they were 
best able to do, applying it to war needs. 
The librarians furnished an excellent ex- 
ample of the latter group being trained by 
their work to take a professional pride in 
a first-rate job, their services proved par- 
ticularly valuable. From the beginning of 
the war, when the A. L. A. offered the serv- 
ices of its members, to the present time, the 
relation between the association and the de- 
partment at Washington, and the officers 
and men in the field, has been one of un- 
broken cordiality and agreement. In pro- 
portion to its members, no organization has 
performed a task of greater usefulness to 
the Army and Navy. If the men who 
profited by it were distributed among the 
members of the A. L. A., each member 
should receive well over one thousand ‘let- 
ters of thanks and appreciation. 

A result of the library war record is a 
greatly increased interest in and appreci- 
ation of library work as a profession, and 
a greater use for the public and private 
libraries of the country, 

The A. L. A. committee in charge had 
been asked by the War department to sug- 
gest a list of names of those who, because 
of outstanding service, were entitled to some 
special recognition, but that the answer 
came back: 

“While recognition of the Association as 
such will be very much appreciated, personal 
recognition of any sort is respectfully 
waived and djstinctly not desired.” 

This was a fine example and proof of the 
spirit of team play and subordination of the 
individual to the general plan that had 
characterized the work of the Association 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Keppel said in closing: 

If I were a French Field Marshal, I would 
confer upon you all the right to wear a 
fourragere of some particular and distinctive 
shape on your shoulder (and it would not 
be a fourragere of red tape, I assure you.) 
Lacking that power, I can only express, on 
behalf of the Secretary of war and his asso- 
ciates, both civil and military, the sincere 
and grateful thanks for the department for 
all that you have accomplished. 

Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr., spoke briefly for 
the War service committee whose re- 
port is printed and now in the hands 
of the members of the association. A 
statement from Dr Herbert Putnam 
the General Director, who is still de- 
tained overseas, was read. 


Acting General Director, Carl H. 


Milam, made a statement of work for 
the year ending June 30, 1919. The 
summary of the statement follows: 

When the A. L. A. conceived the idea of 
Library War Service it talked in terms of a 
million men. At the time of the confer- 
ence last year the service had already 
reached 2,800,000 men. When the armistice 
was signed on November 11, there were 
4,250,000 men in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. Our service had, to some extent at 
least, been extended to all of them. 

The number of camps, stations, hospitals 
and vessels which were served, according 
to last year’s statement, was 777. The total 
number served since that time is 3,981. 

During the year, more than 800 persons 
have been engaged in the work, not count- 
ing pasters and packers at dispatch offices 
or men detailed to library service by the 
military authorities. 

And the extent of the work is, indicated 
not only by the number of points and the 
number of men who were supplied with 
reading matter, and the number of people 
engaged in the service, but by their distribu- 
tion over the earth. Books bearing the 
A. L. A. bookplate have reached the men 
in America, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Siberia, the Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, the West Indies, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
Samoa, Bermuda, Nicaragua and China, and 
on board ship everywhere. 


Council 

The important subject before the 
council at its first session was the 
question: Shall a permanent endow- 
ment be undertaken for peace-time 
work of the A. L. A.? As the report 
of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate this subject is in print, it was 
read only in part. It recommends a 
campaign of $100,000;000 to finance a 
five-year period of work to cover the 
increased activities suggested. 

This and the suggested general li- 
brary survey were discussed by J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., Theresa Hitchler, Secretary 
Utley, and Chalmers Hadley, all voic- 
ing approval, but some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the success of so large a 
financial campaign at the present time. 


General sessions 
The third general session continued 
the War Library Service story in a 
Series of enlivening personal accounts 
by those who had taken part in the ac- 
tivities both at home and overseas. 
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Theresa Hitchler gave “A few impres- 
sions of six months at headquarters 
and in the field.” Mary Eileen Ahern 
told of her efforts as a_ publicity 
woman in Paris and also of visits to 
camps and especially of a trip to 
Coblenz. Judson T. Jennings and O. 
C. Davis related many incidents and a 
letter was read in part from Samuel H. 
Ranck, who has not yet returned from 
France. Asa Don Dickenson gave an 
account of his experiences, illustrated 
with a series of lantern slides, showing 
how the service really looked at work. 

On Wednesday at the fourth gen- 
eral session the news was received 
that the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, was unable to 
be present on account of pressing busi- 
ness in Washington, so the program 
proceeded with Be omagnd .. & 
Mayo, of the U. S. Navy, on “Library 
service for the permanent naval estab- 
lishment.” In commending the work 
of the past he made a forceful plea for 
continuance. In the new morale divi- 
sion of the U. S. Navy there are many 
problems for the American Library 
Association to solve. He asked for 
continued aid always—eternally; the 
salvage of every book possible for the 
navy and marine corps; advice as to 
procuring books with navy funds; aid 
in book selection; help in standardiz- 
ing the library work within the ships 


and stations; and lastly to appoint at 


least one or two men in Washington 
whose sole duty will be to advise and 
assist in making the library a very real 
and vital force in the morale of the 
navy. 

Brigadier General Munson was then 
introduced and spoke on “Libraries 
and reading as an aid to morale.” He 
said that military morale is a state of 
mind, and consequently, the morale 
branch has recognized the recreational 
value of good reading as an aid to pro- 
mote right behavior and to instill right 
ideas. He said nothing so develops a 
man as reading. He believes that it is 
not enough to keep out harmful books 
but that it is even more necessary to 
provide those which are suitable; that 
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the value of weil selected books can not 
be over estimated. The educational 
value to the illiterate was also empha- 
sized. The simple books furnished by 
the A. L. A. in readers, and elementary 
text-books, are distinctly promoters of 
better citizenship for those who use 
them. 

A note of approval was sounded for 
greater publicity on the part of the 
public library and against undue dig- 
nity. Untouched opportunities _ lie 
ready waiting for development and 
General Munson thinks the library 
never before has had such chance for 
larger service. 

“If the army can’t continue the 
work, the A. L. A. must,” was the 
forceful statement of Major Jason S. 
Joy, director of the commission on 
training camp activities of the War 
department, in his address on “Salvag- 
ing war library service for peace 
times.” A recent appropriation of 
$6,350,000 has been reported in the 
Senate for the recreational and educa- 
tional program for the peace time 
army. In this work the help of the 
A. L. A. will be required in several 
ways. Trained librarians will be 
needed at first to administer the libra- 
ries until the work is established, and 
schools must be started in the army fo1 
training men to serve as post libra- 
rians. “Major Joy also asked that every 
effort be made to salvage the books 
which will be so much needed. He 
said also that he was gratified to find 
the camp librarians still carrying on as 
vigorously as they did in the days of 
fighting. 

President Bishop urged the mem- 
bers of the association to take the mat- 
ter up with their representatives and 
urge favorable action for this appro- 
priation. This will show that the 
people are behind the measure. 

One of the most important con- 
tributions to the general sessions was 
the paper Thursday morning by C. C. 
Williams of the New York public li- 
brary on “Some present-day aspects of 
the library training problem.” Dr 
Williamson stated that this was an ex- 
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pression of his own personal views in 
advance of the committee report. His 
main recommendation was for the es- 
tablishment of an A. L. A. Training 
board codrdinated- with a scheme of 
standards and certificates for properly 
qualified persons. As yet there is no 
system and it is a delusion that library 
work is a profession. Such a system 
if properly worked out would bring 
library work up more nearly to the 
rank of a profession. 

The association must make its own 
plans as no one else can do it. Asso- 
ciate laymen may help but the asso- 
ciation must become something more 
than a debating society. An A. L. A. 
Training board should be established 
which would be analogous to the Pub- 
lishing board with a proper number of 
representatives from the library 
schools, training classes, state library 
commissions, and practical librarians, 
with an executive officer and neces- 
sary clerical help. The Training board 
would take its place at-the center— 
not the head. The duties of the board 
would be to form a standard of grad- 
ing for professional library work and 
for the higher grades of clerical work. 
It would determine what is the mini- 
mum standard for each grade, and 
would work in close codperation with 
the schools and training classes. Stand- 
ardization would not necessarily mean 
to make every school conform to a 
single mold, but would work for more 
unity. 

If standardization and certification 
is left for each state to decide there 
would be 48 different plans, which 
would prevent freedom of movement 
from one state to another. <A simple 
certification for the whole country is 
the only way to do it. There is noth- 
ing in the plan to limit individual re- 
quirements of different schools. 

Certification by such a board would 
solve the problem of civil service, and 
help the small library. It would pro- 
tect both librarians and libraries and 
meet with no serious opposition if 
clearly understood. 

After considerable favorable discus- 
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sion, in order that the matter should 
not be dropped but go forward to some 
definite result, a resolution was carried 
requesting consideration and action on 
this matter by the A. L. A. Executive 
board. ; 
Library service vs Industrial work 

A lively session was held on Wednes- 
day evening, nominally a joint meeting 
of trustees and the catalog session, but 
which degenerated from,a very mild be- 
ginning into a test of endurance on the 
part of those talking pro and con about 
putting library service in the same 
category with industrial labor. Mr 
Bowerman of Washington led off and 
held first place in point of time to the 
end. Miss Maud Malone of New York 
Public library was a good second. Her 
description of the tyranny of men in li- 
brary service toward the women workers 
was very gloomy, lighted only by the 
promise of what bright things would 
happen when every woman was organ- 
ized and under municipal civil service. 
The audience was large and remained to 
the end, not so much because of interest 
in what was being said, but in the hope 
that important subjects, which had been 
announced, such as How far shall the li- 
brary return German literature to its 
shelves, Simplification of records and 
Promotional examinations, would be dis- 
cussed. But the hope was unfulfilled, as 
the lateness of the hour prevented. 


Small libraries 

C. C. Williams of the New York 
public library spoke at one of the Li- 
brary commission sessions in behalf of 
the small library service, and he made 
the suggestion that one thing which 
would bring them up to a higher de- 
gree of excellence was the supporting 
aid of a strong organization of promi- 
nent laymen who understand library 
problems in their larger aspects to sup- 
plement and reinforce the efforts of 
professional organization. In states 
where there are not as yet commissions 
such an organization should raise 
money and get things started until pro- 
vision is made for state-wide library 
extension. 
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Librarians from small libraries 
greeted this suggestion with gratitude 
since the claims of the small library 
seem swallowed up with larger mat- 
ters on the general program of the 
A. L. A. 

School libraries 

At the School libraries section Earl 
R. Glenn of the Lincoln school, Teach- 
ers’ college, New York city, gave some 
excellent suggestions for “Standardiz- 
ation of book selection in high school 
libraries.” His paper dealt with sta- 
tistics of 1000 high school libraries in 
the North central association of the 
N. E. A. and was _ illustrated by 
eighteen large charts representing facts 
in typical states. His plan would sim- 
plify and perfect book selection for 
high schools. 

Professional training 


At the Professional training section 
the need of more training for research 
workers was discussed. Andrew 
Keogh of Yale university described his 
own experiments and voiced the idea 
that there should be provision for 
more schools offering research courses 
with acceptance of both those who are 
library trained and those who come 
with special knowledge. Mr Walter 
of the New York state library school 
thought the university better adapted 
to train the research worker than the 
library schools and stated that the li- 
brary schools were not now prepared 
to take on a number of special stu- 
dents, and that there had not been 
much demand for such courses. 

Mr Johnston of St. Paul said the 
really capable in any library could not 
be spared to take the research course. 

It was suggested that longer vaca- 
tions and higher salaries might permit 
graduate studies in the future and the 
development of association examina- 
tions might offer stimulation. Not 
more teaching for assistants but more 
time. for study, was suggested as de- 
sirable. 

The new plan for training library as- 
sistants worked out in Brooklyn to 
meet the war time need was described 


by Julia Hopkins, principal of the train- 
ing class. ‘The old time training method 
had completely fallen down under war 
time demands, and the library had 
been obliged to differentiate between 
clerical and other workers to such an 
extent that a brief one-month course 
had been offered, with instruction in 
clerical work, followed by a short en- 
trance course in library methods, and 
these followed by an advanced course. 
The whole offering a combination of 
work and instruction, with pass cards 
for each course completed taking the 
place of promotion examinations. 

Lucy Morgan of the Detroit training 
class described their plan which cov- 
ers 41 hours of paid work each week 
with one hour of instruction—a part of 
the day’s work. Two classes were con- 
ducted the past year to meet the needs, 
but they will return to one class a 
year. Brooklyn pays at the rate of $50 
after the first month, while Detroit 
pupils receive the minimum of-$2.50 a 
day, with $990 a year at graduation. 
Detroit has avoided a clerical staff. 

Miss Bogle of Pittsburgh and Miss 
Horton of Los Angeles spoke for their 
own systems of training, and a paper 
by Bertha Barden of Cleveland, read 
by Bessie Sargeant Smith described 
the Cleveland system of training cler- 
ical help. Professor Root’s objection 
that clerical courses were a source of 
danger to standards was answered by 
a statement by Miss Eastman that 
their courses had enabled Cleveland 
to “carry on” during an emergency and 
that they were not a closed door but 
an open gate to advancement. 

Miss Robbins spoke of the great 
need of personnel as in many states 
trained teacher librarians were re- 
quired by law, and she outlined meth- 
ods of training. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
Chairman, Francis Simpson; _yice- 
chairman, June Donnelly; secretary, 
Rena Reese. 


Lending department 


The elements sent down such wet 
disapproval of this section that the 
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“rain on the roof” stopped the program 
for a time, but finally Miss Rathbone 
managed to tell what the Pratt Insti- 
tute library school does to fit its library 
school pupils for the duties of the loan 
department. Her opinion was very 
strongly to the conclusion that all the 
courses help to fit for the work of the 
lending department ; that practice work 
in all other departments correlates with 
the circulation work, and that practice 
before theory works out to the best 
advantage. 

Dr Bostwick obligingly read Mrs 
McNeice’s paper on “Labor saving de- 
vices in the lending department,” as 
the storm was so loud at this point that 
it was impossible to hear any but a 
powerful voice. 

Mrs McNeice said that in order to 
work out the emergencies of an ever 
changing war time staff in St. Louis, 
that they had made an efficiency study 
at the loan desk and thru many short 
cuts, buzzers, signals, a library fine 
computer, placing of telephone near 
the renewal desk, change in filing book 
cards to only two separate files, mak- 
ing books for special occasions 7-day 
books, and a system of deposits for 
postage accounts to accommodate out- 
of-town borrowers, many useless mo- 
tions and much extra work had been 
eliminated. 

An intensive organization of the 
staff and more minute schedule of serv- 
ice at the desk had been introduced to 
a great advantage. Afternoon tea from 
4:30 to 5:30 every day, in the staff 
room, it was considered, had added 20 
per cent to the efficiency of desk at- 
tendants and saved four times the 
amount of time which might have come 
from illness. 

“Forms for the small library” were 
taken up by Ada J. McCarthy of the 
Democrat Printing Co., and the more 
common faults pointed out. She criti- 
cised application blanks, book pockets, 
and readers’ cards particularly as car- 
rying a duplication of items and confu- 
sion of ideas, together with superflu- 
ous printing. She said a word in favor 
of abolishing borrowers’ cards if it saves 
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time for the borrower and _ reported 
that no libraries which have adopted 
the system have dropped it. 

A suggestion was made to the effect 
that a standardization of forms by the 
A. L. A. would be welcomed. 

Children’s section 

The “Problems in the production of 
books for children with special refer- 
ences to some wider needs” was dis- 
cussed from the publishers’ point of 
view by Franklin S. Hoyt of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. He said the publish- 
ers need a central committee of the A. 
L. A. to answer questions concerning 
the demand for different classes of chil- 
dren’s books and that the outlook for 
finely illustrated children’s books is 
very gloomy owing to the greatly in- 
creased cost of production. Unless 
conditions change in the paper and 
printing business librarians will be 
confronted very shortly with the abso- 
lute discontinuance of all of the beau- 
tifully illustrated books for children— 
a sad and serious state of affairs in- 
deed. 

He asked the codperation of libra- 
rians in a joint effort to make the com- 
ing “Children’s week” for the fall of 
1919 a success, the object being to 
bring more and better books for boys 
and girls into American homes. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
sympathy with the publishers in such 
a movement and urging librarians to 
aid local booksellers in putting forward 
the right class of books. 


Council meeting 

Professor F. J. Teggart, of the Uni- 
versity of California, at the second ses- 
sion of the council presented a most 
admirable plan for the indexing of hu- 
manistic literature, of which there is 
great need in universities and the 
larger libraries in order to make the 
knowledge relating to man completely 
available. No dists in print are now 
satisfactory, there are many omissions 
and none are up to date. He said that 
the German opportunity to do this 
work is less than it was and that’ we 
should not be wholly dependent upon 
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Germany for the future. Codperation 
in this undertaking was asked of the 
A. L. A. in getting the work started. 
Librarians would not be alone in the 
support as eight other associations 
have appointed committees to aid the 
project. The main problem is to get 
a start and as soon as a tangible show- 
ing is made substantial financial aid 
may be secured. 

The discussion following this admir- 
able paper was all emphatically in fa- 
vor oj the work as outlined, Mr Keogh, 
Mr Carleton, Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr., Mr 
Bishop all expressed approval. 

A motion presented by J. I. Wyer 
Jr. was carried which asked the A. L. 
A. thru the council to make Mr 
Frank Vanderlip an honorary mem- 
ber of the association in view of Mr 
Vanderlip’s generous gift not only of 
his name to further the projects of the 
A. L. A., but because he has added so 
generously of his time, means, 
strength and interest, and has ever 
held himself ready to serve the War 
Library Service. 

In place of Judge Towner, member 
of congress from Iowa, who was to 
have talked on the new educational 
bill, Alice S. Tyler spoke on the library 
aspects of this measure. She said the 
time has come for librarians to become 
articulate on this subject, and that 
now is the time to attempt to express 
in some measure the larger aspect of 
the great work education. The in- 
terest of librarians in this bill is their 
interest in education. She asked why 
the association should not appoint a 
committee to formulate a statement of 
what place the library has in this great 
educational field. 

Thru the one mention of public li- 
braries in this bill is offered a setting 
for future recognition by the govern- 
ment for librarians. Nothing is jeop- 
ardized by such inclusion. The A. L. A. 
should want to stand by this bill as 
the bill already has the backing of 
such organizations as the General fed- 
eration of teachers, General federation 
of labor, and the General federation of 
wemen’s clubs. The A. L. A. will do 


itself credit to encourage those who are © 
behind this bill. 
Special libraries 

The carefully prepared definition of 
special libraries presented by Guy Ma- 
rion, the president of the _ section, 
helped to illuminate the efforts of the 
specialists, he said, “A special library 
consists of a good working collection 
of information either upon a specific 
subject or field of activity; it may con- 
sist of general or even limited material 
serving the interests of a special cli- 
entele; and preferably in charge of a 
specialist trained in the use and ap- 
plication of the particular material.” 

Speaking further of the general 
problems of the library world he said: 


No public library in a large community of 
diversified industries can ever hope to com- 
pete, with its public funds as_ backing, 
against the special library when well de- 
veloped in any one industry and backed by 
its unlimited resources, but it should en- 
courage their coming and _ growth to 
strengthen its own resources. In such a 
community a progressive public library will 
do everything to lead its local industries 
to establish special libraries of their own 
by loaning books and other data pertaining 
to their work and thus sowing the seed so 
that in turn they may be able to command 
through contact with these highly devel- 
oped special libraries information which 
otherwise would never have been theirs. In 
this way we have a complete and entire 
library system for the whole nation. It 
centers in the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, from there it radiates to every 
state in the Union, to the state libraries, 
thence to the local public libraries and each 
of these in turn will be surrounded by a 
group of financial, commercial, industrial, 
medical, technical and other special li- 
braries. We thus disarm all opposition and 
construct a whole organism. No one ele- 
ment is complete without the others. All 
are stronger for each other’s help. 


Edward D. Tweedell, of the John Cre- 
rar library spoke for “Special libra- 
rians, not special libraries,” giving the 
other point of view in the following: 


Dr Dewey has spoken of the public li- 
brary as a well and not a cistern. If this 
is true, the special library is a modern 
waterworks system with the water piped 
to the desks of all the heads of depart- 
ments. The special library is a small ~ 
reservoir with its own gasoline engine 
pumping from its own sources. However, 
there is a pipe line of large dimensions 
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connected with the public library which is a 
large natural lake furnishing the water when 
the gasoline engine has failed to deliver. 

In other words, the special library must 
depend on the public collections for con- 
siderable of its material. This is the only 
economical adjustment in a large city hav- 
ing a library large enough to meet the de- 
mands upon it by the local institutions. 

The special library methods are neces- 
sarily much simpler than in the large col- 
lections. Short cuts of all sorts can be 
used, because the staff sees all that comes 
in. They can be carried on almost like 
a private library. 

The special librarian must make the 
searches, as the public library cannot afford 
to furnish all of this special service, and be 
just to the general public. 

In the future the special library will de- 
pend on the large collections for more and 
more material and the large library will 
receive and care for much material which 
has a use but for which the current call has 
ceased. A clear conception of the idea of 
service and an understanding of the neces- 
sary limitations of the large library’s facili- 
ties will react to the benefit and helpful- 
ness of all concerned. 

The last general session on Friday 
morning was, perhaps the “meatiest” 
one of the series. The speakers were 
new to the audience, a great pleasure at 
times. Mr Paine of Syracuse discussed 
the future of library work in America. 
The theme as .developed showed the 
whole field of human endeavor the le- 
gitimate scope of library activity. He 
pointed out the great opening offered in 
the interest aroused by the demands of 
war library service and urged library 
workers not to neglect so great an op- 
portunity to hold on to that interest 
for local consumption. [Mr Paine’s 
paper will appear later.] 

Mr J. B. Davis of Grand Rapids in 
his address “School libraries of the next 
decade, made plain the necessity of li- 
brarians knowing the literature of his 
day in order to help the students to 
find themselves in the line of their en- 
deavors. He thought that such libra- 
rians would be a most valuable source 
of help in the new field of vocational 
direction. 

John H. Leete made his initial bow 
to an A. L. A. audience and was well 
received. His splendid address, Reach- 
ing all classes of the community, 


showed the fallacy of statistics show- 
ing library use. [Mr Leete’s paper will 
appear later. ] 

The report of the committee on res- 
olutions brought on a second dose of 
excitement when Miss Malone again 
launched forth her diatribe against the 
A. L. A. A resolution which she had 
presented -at a former session was not 
included in the report of the commit- 
tee altho the idea of better salaries for 
library workers was included in a com- 
mittee resolution. She succeeded in 
having her resolution read from the 
platform after a wait of some length to 
have it brought from the hotel, and a 
vote on adopting it by the association 
was defeated by a vote of 123 to 1. 
Miss Malone said she had been in li- 
brary work for nine years and her pres- 
ent salary was $75 a month. She is 
not a member of the A. L. A. but is a 
member of the Union in New York. 

Memorial resolutions on the deati: of 
S. S. Green, W. H. Brett and Raymond 
C. Davis were adopted. 

Election of officers 

President Chalmers Hadley, libra- 
rian, Public library, Denver; first vice- 
president, George H. Locke, librarian, 
Public library, Toronto; second vice- 
president, Cornelia Marvin, librarian, 
State library, Salem, Oregon. Mem- 
bers of Executive Board, Carl H. Mi- 
lam, librarian, Public library, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Edith Tobitt, librarian, 
Public library, Omaha. 

Exhibits 

The exhibits were particularly fine 
and interesting. Those for the War 
Library Service, the National Library 
Service, and the Public library of New- 
ark, N. J., were splendid demonstra- 
tions of applied publicity. Edith Guer- 
rier had a particularly unique method 
of displaying in a case of horizontal 
pigeon holes with classified color 
scheme all the various pamphlet 
publications of the different federal de- 
partments and bureaus, in such a man- 
ner that students and teachers might 
more easily grasp a working idea of the 
whole. 
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The commercial exhibits were nu- 
merous and attractive, book houses, 
library supply forms and a victrola 
demonstration all demanded attention 
but received less than would have been 
accorded them had they been more ad- 
vantageously situated on the main 
floor. 

Notes 

The marionettes of Tony Sarg were 
a constant source of delight to young 
and old. It is easy to say what rec- 
ommendations for outside entertain- 
ment will be suggested by a thousand 
librarians. 

Mrs W. W. Bishop made her first ap- 
pearance at A. L. A. Her charm and 
intelligent interest in the meetings 
were a distinct addition and her pres- 
ence will be as welcome again as when 
her husband was president. 

There was a piece of poetic justice 
in Mr Porter of Cincinnati being in the 
chair when the claims and laudation of 
“Unions” were the order of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Many stayed over Sunday to recover 
from the fatigue of the week. Among 
the real tired ones were the editors 
of the convention daily press. ‘The 
boys” will have more respect hereafter 
for those who labor to produce what 
has been written. No small job. 

The A. L. A. uniform scarcely mer- 
ited the title as it was anything but 
uniform in color, material, style and 
manner of wearing. 

Mrs Carr again made her very much 
appreciated contribution to the good 
time of everybody. She is a past grand 
master in finding ways and means of 
bringing congenial persons together. 

Someone would confer a great bene- 
fit on the audiences of the general 
meetings of A. L. A. if he could in 
some way secure “leave to print” for 
some of the speakers who talk far too 
long however interesting it may be to 
them, and then some one ought to set 
a standard of sound to which those 
who address the meeting should at- 
tain before attempting to speak. Many 
people work far better than they speak, 


many speak better than they work, 
and there are all the degrees between. 
The men were much the greater bur- 
den in the matter of trying to hear 
them at Asbury than were the women. 
Surely the trammeled sisters are not 
to be allowed to lead in this! 

A piea has been presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the A. L. A. for a new 
section in the national body where the 
downtrodden members of the craft may 
air their woes and pass resolutions 
without consuming so much of the 
time of the general body as was the 
case at the recent Asbury Park meet- 
ing. 

It was suggested that the commit- 
tee to make arrangements for such a 
section should include each shining ex- 
ample of trampling as Alice S. Tyler, 
Edith Tobitt, Gratia A. Countryman, 
I. C. Doren, Mary F. Isom, Linda A. 
Eastman, Cornelia Marvin, Louise M. 
Hooper, Mary G. Saxe, Marilla W. 
Freeman, Frances E. Earhart and Jo- 
anna Sprague, to choose from among 
their suffering sisters a membership 
that will put a stop to “the intolerable 
working conditions” which they are 
compelled to endure. 

Z. K. M. 





Cultivate a Knowledge of Public 
Documents 


Books, as well as goods, must be at- 
tractively displayed and intelligently 
advertised, and as Government docu- 
ments, which shouid be the property 
of the people, are unknown to the or- 
dinary library patron, the librarian 
must advertise them, and, like the 
salesman, he must follow the principles 
of advertising. 

First, know the goods. 

Second, believe in them. 

Third, know your customer’s needs. 

Fourth, aim to give him what he 
needs. 

No librarian will ever popularize a 
document if he does not know its con- 
tents and if he does not like it himself. 
—National Library Service Bulletin 
No. 4. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The annual meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held at the 
Harper Memorial library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago May 22. 

The following officers for 1919-20 
were elected: 

May Masscee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, president; Helen A. Bagley, 
Oak Park public library, first vice- 
president ; Oscar E. Norman, librarian, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., second 
vice-president; Margaret Furness, 
John Crerar library, secretary; Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, Harper Memorial li- 
brary, treasurer. 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions on National Library Service 
was unanimously adopted. 

The address of the evening was 
given by Professor James Westfall 
Thompson of the University of Chi- 
cago on “Archives.” One of his most 
interesting statements was in regard to 
the very close guarding of archives by 
nearly all of the European powers, 
it being impossible to consult the 
archives of England later than 1760, 
of France after 1791, or of Italy after 
1850. Professor Thompson gave a 
number of very interesting and even 
thrilling experiences of his own while 
working with the archives of France 
and Spain and proved clearly what an 
absorbing and romantic story the dry 
bones of history may make in the 
hands of one who knows his subject 
thoroughly. 

After the address a social hour with 
light refreshments was enjoyed. 

Janet M. GREEN, 
Secretary. 


Michigan—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Upper Peninsula library as- 
sociation was held at Negaunee, June 
3-5. 

After a musical number by the high 


school orchestra, Mr T. A. Thoren, 
secretary of the Negaunee library 
board, welcomed the visitors. Mrs 


Kate A. Douglas, president of the as- 
sociation, made the response. 


Libraries 


Following an enjoyable formal mu- 
sical program, and an interesting ad- 
dress by Agnes J. Van Valkenberg of 
Bay City, on “Modern poetry,” a re- 
ception was given by the Woman’s 
club. 

Very enjoyable music, rendered by 
high school pupils or outsiders who 
graciously -gave of their talent for the 
entertainment of the visitors, was pro- 
vided at all the sessions. 

Wednesday morning the Secretary’s 
report was read. Adah Shelley of 
Sault Ste. Marie presented a paper on 
“Sources of inspiration in library 
work” which was full of helpful ideas. 
In the round table discussions, “Your 
library and the schools: how do they 
connect?” with Alma Olson of Mar- 
quette, as leader; and, “How is all the 
war material to be treated?” led by 
Abigail D. Lyon of Menominee, the 
interest in the subjects proved greater 
than the time allowed for the expres- 
sion of ideas. 

At the afternoon session Florence 
Day, of Escanaba, read an interesting 
paper on “The library’s part in recon- 
struction,” and Ada J. McCarthy of 
Madison, dealt with the subject, “The 
library’s part in Americanization,” in 
an inspiring manner. 

The librarians accompanied by a 
number of Negaunee friends motored 
to Gwinn, where a dinner was served 
under the direction of the library 
board. 

A business meeting was held Thurs- 
day morning, at which resolutions were 
adopted acknowledging the courtesies 
conferred upon the association, and the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent—Lydia Olson, Northern state 
normal school, Marquette; Vice-presi- 
dent—Florence Day, Escanaba; Secre- 
tary-treasurer—Abigail D. Lyon, Me- 
nominee. 

Invitations for the next meeting 
were received from Marquette and 
Menominee, with choice left to the 
executive committee. 

The remainder of the morning was 
given over to discussion of favorite 
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books, especially those of the past year, 
led by Miss Van Valkenberg. 
Mrs NELLIE E. BrayTOon, 
Secretary. 


Minnesota—Margaret Hickman, libra- 
rian of Eveleth, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Clara Baldwin library as- 
sociation. Extension work in the li- 
braries of the range towns was the 
topic of a round table discussion led 
by Dorothy Hurlburt of Hibbing, at 
the last meeting of the association. 
The report on the new library truck 
used in traveling library work arroused 
a great deal of interest. 


Minnesota— The annual spring meet- 
ing of the Twin City library club was 
held at the Minnesota Historical 
Society building, St. Paul, on the eve- 
ning of April 25, with nearly a hun- 
dred members present. 

Dr A. E. Jenks, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology of 
the University of Minnesota and direc- 
tor of Americanization training, gave 
an interesting address on the subject of 
“Americanization,” showing the need 
for the more thorough Americanizing 
of our immigrants, adults as well as 
children, and the methods to be fol- 
lowed. He also explained the courses 
in the training of Americanization 
workers being given at the University 
of Minnesota. 

After the meeting adjourned, the 
members of the Historical society staff 
took the club members on a tour of 
inspection of their beautiful new build- 
ing which ended with refreshments in 
the rooms of the library commission. 

FLORENCE B. Currie, 
Secretary. 


New York City— The last meeting of 
the New York library club for the year 
1918-19 was held in the Metropolitan 
museum of art, May 14, in charge of 
the art committee with the subject 
under discussion, “Ornament as an im- 
portant working collection in a li- 
brary.” Mr Weitenkampf spoke on 
“Engraved ornament, its character and 
extent”; and Mr. Bach, on the “Value 
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of ornament to the manufacturer” ; 
William L. Harris of Good Furniture 
talked of “The need of books on orna- 
ment in libraries.” 

The following were elected officers 
for the coming year: 

President, Isadore G. Mudge; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Brown; secretary, Alice I. 
Vail; treasurer, Carson Brevoort; members 
of council, Emma V. Baldwin, Harriet E. 
Hassler, Frederick C. Hicks, Franklin L. 
Hopper. 

Oklahoma— The 12th annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma library association 
was held in the new library at Sapulpa, 
May 7-8. After an address of welcome 
by Mrs Whitaker, of Sapulpa, Mr W. 
K. Porter talked about his work in the 
camp library at. Fort Sill and of the 
coming book drive for overseas men. 
He emphasized the great need of books 
and urged that they be carefully se- 
lected. 

Mrs Cora C. Porter, librarian from 
Enid, told of her experiences in the 
camp library at San Antonio, Tex., and 
gave a description of the busy travel- 
ling library office from which books 
were sent to the barracks, hospitals 
and. branches. 

Mrs Josephine Shanafelt, of Okla- 
homa City, read a helpful paper, “Aids 
to the cataloger.” 

At the business session the new com- 
mission bill, passed at the last session 
of the Oklahoma legislature, was dis- 
cussed. It was decided to send a com- 
mittee ‘to confer with the governor re- 
garding the formation of the commis- 
sion, 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, that the Okiahoma library associa- 
tion in convention protests against the continu- 
ous meeting of the A. L. A. in the extreme 
east and extreme west, and that the O. L. A. 
asks for a middle west meeting place either 
in cea Kansas, Colorado, or Missouri, 
and, 

Resolved further, that these resolutions be 
published in the Library Journal and Pustic 
LiprariEs in order that other associations may 
be induced to take similar action. 


Paul Blackwelder, of Tulsa, ad- 
dressed the meeting at the evening ses- 
sion. He enumerated ways by which 
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libraries might make friends with the 
public by lessening some of the red 
tape and securing the cooperation of 
the clubs and organizations in the city. 

Miss Noble, librarian from Musko- 
gee, opened the session May 8, with a 
talk on library publicity, giving ex- 
amples of how a library could advertise 
by means of newspapers, book reviews, 
notices directing the way to the library 
and by systematic, personal work. 

Library work with children was pre- 
sented by Miss Callahan, of Muskogee, 
who stressed the formation of right 
reading habits, the selection of good 
books and methods of presenting them 
to the children. 

Mr Rader, from Oklahoma univer- 
sity, gave a delightful review of Mark 
Twain’s life and works, showing the 
influence his life had upon his writing, 
and estimating his place in literature. 

Miss McGlenn, of Tulsa, presented 
the subject “The library and_ its 
finances.” She cited instances of what 
libraries had done in a financial way 
and outlined an ideal budget. Upon 
her suggestion, it was voted that in 
order that the association might know 
the financial conditions of the libraries 
in the state, each librarian send a copy 
of her annual report to the secretary 
of the O. L. A. 

In, “What the library will mean to 
the returning soldier’ Mrs J. A. 
Thompson recommended that libraries 
aid in the preservation of war records 
of the community as well as supply the 
demands of the returning soldier for 
vocational books. 

The association voted to hold the 
1920 meeting at the state university at 
Norman. The following officers were 
elected: Alma Reid McGlenn, Tulsa, 
president ; Ruby Canton, Edmond, first 
vice-president; Sarah Noble, Musko- 
gee, second vice-president; Myrtle 
Weatherholt, Bartlesville, secretary; 
Mrs Phoebe Hayden, McAlester, treas- 
urer. 

MyrtTLE WEATHERHOLT, 
Secretary. 
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Coming meetings 

The Michigan library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Ma- 
catawa Park, Michigan, on Lake 
Michigan near Holland, September 4- 
6, with headquarters at Macatawa 
Hotel. Rates $2.50 to $3 a day, Ameri- 
can plan. 

Boating, swimming, and tramping 
are attractive features of the resort and 
it is urged that delegates come pre- 
pared to enjoy them. 

ApAM STROHM, President. 





State Meeting Scholarships 
The purpose 

The state meeting scholarship is of- 
fered in New York for the purpose of 
encouraging and rewarding exceptionally 
good work on the part of librarians in the 
smaller communities. A Committee will 
award these honors with great care, and 
in strict accordance with established 
standards of excellence. 

The award will consist of a certificate 
of excellence from the New York Li- 
brary association, including the, privilege 
of attending the state meeting at Rich- 
field Springs during the week of Septem- 
ber 8, railroad fares and $15 towards 
hotel expenses being paid out of the 
scholarship fund. 

Only librarians in communities of 
6000 or less, in libraries which are en- 
tirely free and available to the public 
of the communities concerned, will be 
— 

Committee on awards 

Miss Anna “<4 Hail, chairman, Education 
Bldg., Albany, N 

Miss Leta E. Adams, treasurer, Gaylord 
Bros., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Miss Carlina M. Monchow, Dunkirk free 
library, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Dr A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor library, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Mr Paul M. Paine, Syracuse public library, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Points of excellence 

Three scholarships will be awarded in 

each of the following groups: 


Group A, population....... 50- 500 
Group B, population....... 500-1000 
Group C, population....... 1000-2000 
Group D, population....... 2000-4000 
Group E, population....... 4000-6000. 
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The points to be considered are: 

1) Codperation of the library with public 
schools. 

2) Codperation of the library with war ac- 
tivities. 

3) Circulation per unit of population. 

4) Percentage of increase in circulation dur- 
ing the last library year. 

5) Percentage of juvenile books in total 
number of books. 

6) Value of the library as an educational 
factor in the community. 

Further information may be had from mem- 
bers of the committee. 





Pottery Decorations in the New 
Detroit Library 

The decorations of the new library 
building for Detroit. are described as 
follows in Library Service, the public 
library house organ. 

Among the decorative details will appear 
the work of a local artist. The ceilings in the 
loggia above the main entrance will be of 
Pewabic tile, now being made at the Pewabic 
Pottery in Detroit, under the direction of 
Mrs Mary Chase Stratton and Mr H. J. 
Caulkins. The panels for the ceiling, which 
will depict Shakespeare’s seven ages of man, 
have been designed by Frederick Wiley of 
New York, supervised by Cass Gilbert, the 
architect of the building. These designs will 
be carried out in mosaics of Pewabic tile. The 
surface effect will be of the same order as of 
the mosaics at Ravenna, the tesserae being 
extremely small, and laid ‘individually by hand, 
giving an undulating surface of great charm. 

The tiles for the fire-place in the Children’s 
room are also being made of Pewabic pottery. 
A frieze of incised designs above the mantel 
shelf is to represent the fables of Aesop, and 
tiles outlining the fire-place are to have their 
subjects taken from the old fairy tales, legends, 
myths, heroes or favorite characters of the 
children of various nations. The variations of 
color and design will be unified into a deco- 
rative whole which will be the central feature 
of the room, the walls of which are lined with 
bookshelves. In making the fire-place the 
central point of the room and its decorative 
scheme the picturing of the well-loved, time- 
worn tales of youth, the idea is apparent: a 
custom as old as the race—that of making the 
hearth fire the center about which clustered a 
group to listen to the tales of the storyteller. 





Art Work in Advertising 
The increasing interest which is 
being developed in artistic advertising 
among all classes of people, not only 
those who advertise but those who re- 
spond to advertising, is warrant enough 


for a little book entitled “Solving adver- 
tising art problems,” compiled and put 
out by the Advertising Artists, Inc., 
33 W. 42d Street, New York City. it 
contains reproductions of and explana- 
tory comments on 250 designs which 
have been successful in helping the sale 
of a wide variety of merchandise. It 
offers effective advertising suggestions 
for newspapers, magazines, car cards, 
posters, cut-outs, window-displays, 
store-hangers, labels, containers, and 
supplements the material on commer- 
cial art, as well as provides poster ideas 
for the librarian who is studying the 
“selling idea” as applied to books in 
libraries. 





Interesting Things in Print 


The “Subject index of print collec- 
tion,” Public library, Berkeley, Calif., is 
a very good guide to the cataloger who 
is selecting subject headings for such an 
index. 


The American Child is a new quar- 
terly published by the National Child 
Labor committee as a successor to The 
Child Labor Bulletin. Leading child 
welfare workers are contributors to the 
first number issued in May. 


“The day’s work: what to do and 
how to do it,” is an annotated list of 384 
books and magazines in the Public library 
of Somerville, Mass., which help the 
worker to “a job, a productive job—an 
assured job,” and deals with over sixty 
trades and professions. 


An early H. W. Wilson publication 
is “School library management,” a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the pam- 
phlet issued by the Minnesota depart- 
ment of education in 1917. Miss Mar- 
tha Wilson, Cleveland, formerly of 
Minnesota, is the author. 


Seldom has an author received so 
many sincere tributes of appreciation as 
those which were rendered to Walt 
Whitman. More than half of the June 
number of the Brooklyn public library 
Bulletin is devoted to “A bibliographical 
survey” of Walt Whitman. 
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The Sierra Educational News for 
June,. published in San _ Francisco, 
contains a comprehensive library sym- 
posium. The story of the county library 
system; the rapid development of school 
libraries; library schools in California, 
are all adequately represented by those 
who are actively in the work. 


“The organization of health’ work in 
the small city,” by W: R. Rutherford, 
superintendent of Oregon schools, pub- 
lished in the University of Oregon leaf- 
let series, is a valuable contribution to 
the movement for safeguarding the 
health of school children, and will inter- 
est school board members, teachers, and 
nurses. 


Reading lists for grade children which 
cultivate the searching habit as well as a 
better taste in reading, are used in the 
Public library of Kansas City. Each 
list has a group of titles and at the bottom 
three or four attractive questions the 
answers to which may be found in the 
books. 


Addisonia, a quarterly published by 
the New York Botanical Garden, is a 
valuable and interesting magazine, com- 
paratively new, and not nearly as well 
known as it should be. Each number 
has several very beautiful full page il- 
\ lustrations of flowers and shrubs, with 
\ accompanying descriptions—Cleveland 
\Staff Notes Bulletin. 


“The principles and practice of safety” 
is a handbook for technical schools, com- 
piled by a committee of eminent safety 
engineers for the National Safety Coun- 
cil at Chicago, but it is of interest to all 
who would further the fundamentals of 
modern accident prevention. It contains 
a valuable bibliography. Libraries in 
factory towns will need this publication. 


During the war, seven French soldiers, 
under the leadership of M. Maurice 
Devries, 94 Rue Saint Lazare, Paris, 
published 24 numbers of Le Rire aux 
Eciats, a periodical for the Poilu similar 
to Stars and Stripes for the Yank. 

American libraries may obtain com- 
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plete files from M. Devries for ten francs 
per set, postpaid. 


American librarians and others who 
are contributing to the reconstruction of 
the University of Louvain library will be 
especially interested in a reprint from 
Theodore Wesley Koch’s book, “War li- 
braries and allied studies,” of the account 
on the University of Louvain, to which 
the author has recently been able to add 
some very wonderful illustrations which 
were recovered from the effects of a de- 
funct Belgian newspaper in London. 


The Review adds one more weekly 
journal] of political and general discus- 
sion. The editors, Fabian Franklin and 
Harold de Wolf Fuller (formerly edi- 
tor of the Nation) announce that it will 
be their primary endeavor to restore the 
words “liberal” and “conservative” to 
their rightful place in the minds of think- 
ing people, and that the paper. will be 
devoted to the preservation of American 
ideals and American principles of gov- 
ernment. 


Library News, the semi-monthly bul- 
letin of the Engineers school library, 
Washington Barracks, D. C., will help 
librarians who wish to keep up on new 
books in engineering and military sub- 
jects. It also prints reference lists on 
special subjects, and being printed on 
only one side of the paper, may be clipped 
to advantage. Late titles reprinted from 
Professional memoirs, published by the 
same school, are, “Poisonous gas in war- 
fare,” and “Screw threads.” 


The Dayton Journal in a recent Sun- 
day edition had a full page of ilustrations 
and descriptive text concerning the work 
of the Dayton public library. The pub- 
lic was informed about the seven branch 
libraries, six of which have been opened 
in the last five years; the 200 class room 
libraries sent to the public schools; the 
splendid reference collection of 7,000 v. 
of bound periodicals collected since the 
flood ; and a summary of very extensive 
contributions to war library work. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 

The last few weeks of school there 
were outside lectures by: Rev Harvey 
V. Miller, of Sacramento, on the pos- 
sibilities of library service in the rural 
community; Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck, 
librarian of the Contra Costa county 
free library, Martinez, on some of the 
broader activities of the library in that 
community ; Rev Charles Pease of Sac- 
ramento gave two delightful lectures, 
one on the development of music, and 
one on modern drama. The members 
of the class were present at the staff 
meeting when Kate M. Foley, of San 
Francisco, a member of the state li- 
brary staff, described her experiences 
as home teacher of the blind. 

The sixth class completed its work 
June 6, with ten graduates, all of whom 
are under appointment. 

The alumni association gave a lunch- 
eon for the class June 4. 

Alumni 

Mildred Kellogg, ’18, has resigned 
her position as assistant in the Monte- 
rey county free library, Salinas, to be- 
come librarian of the Salinas union 
high school. 


Carnegie library of Atlanta 

Mrs Minnie Leatherman Blanton, 
secretary of the North Carolina library 
commission, spoke to the school in 
May on “Library commission work 
and traveling libraries.” 

The closing exercises of the Library 
School were held May 31. Lutie E. 
Stearns gave the graduation talk on 
“The library and the new democracy.” 
Miss Stearns also talked on Friday on 
“Business sense in library administra- 
tion.” Certificates were given to eight 
students. 

ToMMIE Dora BARKER, 
Director. 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Captain C. B. Joeckel, formerly li- 
brarian of the Public library, Berkeley, 
California, addressed the school on the 
work of the American Library Asso- 
ciation overseas. 
‘A talk on “Co-operation between the 
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school and the library” was given by 
William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh schools. 

At the closing exercises of the class 
of 1919, Director John H. Leete made 
the address. Diplomas were awarded 
to seven students in the General library 
course and to fourteen in the children’s 
librarians course. 

The Alumnae association of the 
school will provide for the expenses 
of two French women selected by the 
French High commission to study in 
the library school next year. 

Alumnae 

Mary Margaret Craig, special certificate 
06, was married May 31, to George Edgar 
Diehl. At home after September 1, 1046 
Edgar avenue, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Lura Fellows Heilman, certificate ’12, has 
resigned from the Public library, Morris- 
town, N. J., to become hospital librarian at 
Cape May, N. J. 

Edith A. Kurth, diploma ’17, has resigned 
from the Brooklyn public library staff and 
has been appointed children’s librarian of 
the public library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

SARAH C. N. BOocte, 
Principal. 
University of Illinois 

George B. Utley, secretary of the A. 
L. A., lectured in May on the “History 
and organization of the American Li- 
brary Association,” and also on “The 
work of the public library in the recon- 
struction period.” Ola M. Wyeth, a 
former graduate of the school, and 
until recently on the library staff of 
the University of Illinois, talked on the 
organization and supervision of recon- 
struction hospital libraries. Charles 
W. Smith, Illinois, B. L. S. ’05, asso- 
ciate librarian of the University of 
Washington, lectured on the various li- 
braries which he had visited. 


Commencement day, was June 23. 
B. L. S. degrees were conferred on six 
students. Five members of the class 
are under definite appointment. 


Alumni 

Martha Roberta Dulin, ’18-19, has been 
appointed assistant reference librarian at 
the University of Texas. 

Clara A. Ricketts, B. L. S. 711, will organ- 
ize the county library of Hot Springs Coun- 
ty, at Thermopolis, Wyoming, during the 
summer months. 
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Sarita Robinson, ’17-19, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Public library of 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mary A. Nichols, ’15-16, has resigned her 
position as branch librarian at the Public 
library, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Esther Lou Bergen, ’16-17, has resigned 
as assistant in the Decatur public library 
to accept an appointment on the staff of 
the Illinois library commission. 

Will H. Collins, 717-18, has returned from 
overseas and is at present in the Denver 
public library. 

Linda M. Clatworthy, ’00, has joined the 
staff of the State library of Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

Charles H. Stone, B. L. S. ’17, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Oklahoma 
Agriculture and Mechanics Arts college and 
has accepted that of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Leila B. Wilcox, ’13-14, has been released 
from the hospital library at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison and has been made first assistant 
in the branch department of the Portland, 
Oregon, Library association. 

Mary E. Marks, B. L. S. 711, for a number 
of years on the staff of the Iowa State trav- 
eling libraries, has resigned her position and 
is doing camp library work at Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

Mary L. Hubbard, B. L. S. ’13, for the 
past year and a half reference librarian at 
the Spokane, Washington, public library, 
has been appointed a member of the teach- 
ing faculty of the Library school of the 
New York City public library. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant Director. 


Los Angeles public library 

An interesting substitute for the final 
examination in Miss Haines’ course in 
History of the library movement, was 
the preparation and discussion of pa- 
pers on certain phases of library his- 
tory: characteristics of the municipal, 
county and university libraries in Cali- 
fornia, vocational variety and special- 
ized opportunities in library work, and 
how the United States government has 
fostered library development. 

In Miss Britton’s course in library 
work with children the students gave 
lessons in the use of the Library as 
they might be presented to children 
who come from the third to the eighth 
grades. Two general talks on the 
pleasures of reading and the value of 
books were given as if to children in 
the school-room. 

Bibliogaraphies were presented on a 
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variety of subjects. Those on civics, 
educational tests and teaching English 
to foreigners are for the department of 
immigrant education in the Los An- 
geles city schools. Those on the differ- 
ent nationalities in America are also 
for this department, and aim to show 
the racial backgrounds of the different 
peoples, their history and customs, and 
the foreign books and easy English 
books that will appeal to each. 

Five members of the class of 1919 
are now under appointment. 


New York public library 

Several courses will be offered next 
year beginning January 5, 1920, and ex- 
tending over a period of 12 weeks, open 
to persons who have had adequate li- 
brary experience and __ satisfactory 
recommendations. No examinations 
or credentials will be given. 

The commencement address, June 6, 
was delivered by Hiller C. Wellman, 
librarian of the City library association, 
Springfield, Mass. Diplomas were 
granted to 10 students. There were 17 
who received certificates. Twelve 
members of the class are now under 
appointment to positions. 

Thru the courtesy of Pratt institute 
library school and Mr Edward G. Stev- 
ens, the regular students were invited 
to hear the lectures given in May to the 
Pratt students by Mr Stevens. Other 
lectures have been by Henry W. Kent, 
of the Metropolitan museum, on the 
“Development of book bindings,” and 
on “The work which the museum and 
the library may jointly do in a com- 
munity.” - 

Mary L. Sutliff, of the faculty, con- 
ducted an institute at Piermont, N. Y., 
on May 29, under the auspices of the 
New York state library association. 
Miss Jackson addressed a similar gath- 
ering at Pratt institute library, May 7. 

Alumni 

Martha Johnston Brown, ’16-18, and Karl 
Henry Koopman, ’16-17, were married at 
New York on Friday, June 6, 1919 

Edith J. R. Hawley, 713-15, is serving as 
registrar in the Bureau of Personnel at the 
American Red Cross Headquarters at Paris. 

Frances R. Young, °13-15, was married 
May 7, 1919, to Richard Blue. 
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Edith C. Macardell, ’11-13, until recently 
connected with the U. S. Airplane Produc- 
tion board, has become librarian of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New 
York City. 

ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 

The chief innovation in the biennial 
library visits was one to the library at 
Camp Meade, of which Charles M. 
Baker, B. L. S. 718, is librarian. 

War library work has been presented 
in several phases: Mr Wyer, as chair- 
man of the general War Service com- 
mittee outlined the general movement; 
F. L. Tolman gave an account of his 
work at Camp Upton; L. J. Bailey ex- 
plained the work of the New York 
despatch office, and two joint seminar 
appointments were devoted to discus- 
sion of the probable effect of the Li- 
brary War Service on public library 
work in the future. 

The collection of ‘children’s books 
has been increased and other purchases 
will be made later. The selections 
have been made by Clara W. Hunt, 
who, with the assistance of Mrs Flora 
de Gogorza again conducted the course 
in children’s work. 

Seventeen special lectures on social 
problems growing out of the war have 
been scheduled for the summer session, 
to be given July 8-15 by various speak- 
ers. 

Alumni 

Ellen F. Adams, B. L. S., ’17, librarian of 
the Skidmore school, Saratoga Springs, will 
become supervisor of the circulation and 
shelf departments of the Dartmouth college 
library, July 1. 

John Ansteinsson, 
librarian of the Norwegian 
technology at Christiania. 

Charles M. Baker, B. L. S., 718, now li- 
brarian at Camp Meade, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mary Ellen Baker, B. L. S., ’08, has been 
appointed acting librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri during the temporary serv- 
ice of H. O. Severance in the A. L. A. Li- 
brary War Service in Washington. 

Irene E. Blair, 09, librarian of the Seda- 
lia (Mo.) public library, died April 29, from 
after effects of influenza. 

Ruth Brown, 716-17, has resigned her po- 
sition in the Ohio State university because 


719, has been appointed 
institute of 
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of illness and is now at her home in New- 


“port, Tenn. 


Elizabeth Lowry, 714, is librarian of the 
California State normal school at Chico. 

_ Martha Ott, ’17-18, librarian of the Frank- 
lin (Ind.) public library, was married to 
Eugere Collins Pulliam, May 6. 

Marie Pidgeon, B. L. S., ’14, has left her 
position in the Quartermaster General’s of- 
fice of the U. S. Army to become an assist- 
ant in the library of the U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

Howard L. Stebbins, B. L. te ’08, has left 
the library of the Association of the Bar, 
New York City, to become librarian of the 
Social Law library, Boston. 

T. C. Tai, B. L. S., 718, has been elected 
a member of the Society for Scientiflc Re- 
search for China. 

Elizabeth H. Thompson, ’13, has resigned 
her position as cataloger in the Trinity Col- 
lege library, Hartford, Conn. 

FRANK K. WALTER. 


Pratt institute 

Visiting lecturers have been Rose 
Murray of the New York public library 
who talked upon book mending and 
repair; Annie Carroll Moore on the 
history of the children’s movement and 
the selection of books for children; F. 
G. Melcher of the R. R. Bowker Co., 
on the channels of book distribution; 
Elva L. Bascom, on welfare work of the 
Children’s bureau; Mary E. Wood of 
Boone College, China, and William R. 
Eastman who gave his annua) course of 
lectures on library buildings. 

Six successive Friday afternoon 
visits were made to important New 
York libraries. 

The traditional annual picnic to Gar- 
den City and visit to the Country Life 
Press, came as the climax to Mr Steven’s 
lectures on printing. 

Alumni 

The marriage of Janet Bryant, ’18, to 
Horace D. Nuber, has been announced. 

Florence Hulings, ’11, who has been li- 
brarian of the Public library at Lock Ha- 
ven, Pa., has accepted the position of libra- 
rian of the Van Wert county library, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 

Kate A. Goodrich, ’14, formerly of the 
Queens Borough public library, has been 
made librarian of the Copper Queen Li- 
brary, Bisbee, Arizona. 

The marriage of Helen McCracken, ’17, 
has been announced to Gladstone Fessenden. 

Ruth E. McKinstry, ’17, of the A. L. A. 
Dispatch office, has been appointed librarian 
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of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
in New York. 

Harriot E. Hassler, ’98, formerly super- 
visor of children’s work i in the Queens Bor- 
ough public library, is in ar tea of the li- 
brary at base hospital No. 

Hilda Rankin, 716, has ot the po- 
sition of cataloger and children’s librarian 
in the public ray at Windsor, Ontario. 

Louise D. C. King, ’16, formerly librarian 
of the Hartford Medical Society library, has 
accepted a position as assistant in the Med- 
ical Chirurgical Faculty library in Balti- 
more. 

May Morris, ’17, who has been working 
in the University of Pennsylvania library, 
has been reappointed to Bryn Mawr college 
library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
St. Louis public library 

During the school year there have 
been many special lectures by men and 
women who are experts in their several 
departments. Among these were: 
Hospital libraries, by Miss M. C. Sher- 

rard; Vocational education, by several 
representativ es of the Junior Employ- 
ment Service; Rehabilitation of the 
soldier, by Dr G. C. Robinson of Wash- 
ington university medical school; Art 
and archaeology, by M’lle M. Marfaing 
of the University of Bordeaux, France; 
Americanization, by Mr B. K. Bagh- 
digian, director of the Americanization 
for the Woman’s cotncil of St. Louis; 
Library conditions in Norway, by Arne 
Arnesen, librarian of the Public library 
at Christiania, Norway; Social and 
civic agencies of St. Louis, by Mr L. F. 
Budenz, secretary of the Civic league 
of St. Louis; A. L. A. service for over- 
seas soldiers, by Captain C. B. Joeckel; 
Publicity by Lutie E. Stearns. 

Eighteen young women received 
diplomas at the commencement. exer- 
cises June 6. 

Paul W. Brown, editor of America 
at work gave the address. 

Simmons college 

Commencement was June 16, and 
the senior luncheon June 17. Twenty- 
five students received the degree of B. 
S. Twelve members of the class are 
now under appointment. 

Alumni 


Inez Bowler, ’18, head of legislative refer- 
ence bureau, State library, Augusta, Maine. 
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H. Beatrice Brown, ’18, assistant in loan 
department University of Arizona. 

Marion Lovis, ’09, will spend Sabbatical 
year on leave from the Stadium high school, 
Tacoma, Washington, in the east. 

Pearl L. Mason, 717, librarian, Public 1li- 
brary, Athol, Mass. 

Margaret Ormond, ’17, assistant, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Grace Patten, ’18, head librarian, Infor- 
mation bureau, Division of Military Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C. 

Helen Almy, 713, married June 2 to Er- 
nest Wilder Chapin. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 


Director. 


Western Reserve university 

The course in foreign translations 
has been given by Mrs Julia S. Herron, 
of the Cleveland public library. A brief 
course on public speaking was given 
by Professor H. S. Woodward, of 
Adelbert college. Other lecturers 
were: Anna C. Tyler of the New York 
public library, on story telling and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs; Mary E. Hall on 
the “Modern high school library,” and 
the students also heard her speak to 
the high school teachers of English on 
“The school and the library”; Mary 
Wood of Boone university library, 
Wuchang, China, told of her work; 
Malcolm G. Wyer spoke on his experi- 
ences as camp librarian; Adam Strohm, 
librarian of the Detroit public library, 
talked on the library in popular educa- 
tion and in developing a_ practical 
idealism. 

A trip to Detroit and Ann Arbor in 
May was of special interest inasmuch 
as both libraries are erecting new 
buildings. 

Commencement week activities in- 
cluded the Founder’s day exercises, 
June 11, with an appreciation by Presi 
dent Thwing of William Howard 
Brett, the late Dean of the school, and 
an address by Johnson Brigham, state 
librarian of Iowa, and the alumni din- 
ner. Certificates were awarded to 21 
students. Three of the class received 
the degree of B.S. from the Col- 
lege for Women, in the combined 
course. The class honors were: First, 
Anna N. Walkley; Second, Rose L. 
Vermelker; Third, Beatrice Snow. 

There have been nine appointments 
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from the class of 1919, with others 


pending. 
Alumni 


Sarah A. Thomas, ’10, is assisting in the 
A. L. A. Dispatch office, Newport News, Va. 

Cornelia D. Plaister, ’13, is acting secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A., Dubuque, Ia. 

Helena S. LeFevre, ’15, has been elected 
librarian of the Spies public library, Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

Helen M. Ranson, ’15, has accepted a po- 
sition in the Dayton public library in charge 
of the information bureau and also appren- 
tice training. 

University of Wisconsin 

C. W. Smith, assistant librarian of 
the University of Washington, told the 
class of the “library tour” he is making. 

A picnic at Turvillwood was ‘given 
for the faculty and the class on June 7. 

Commencement exercises were held 
June 18. Professor Percy Holmes 
Boynton of the University of Chicago, 
gave the address on “The pilgrim and 
the play: a tercentenary view.” The 
alumni dinner took place commence- 
ment night. 

Five additional appointments have 
been made from the class of 1919. 

To meet the increasing demand for 
librarians a special entrance examina- 
tion will be given during the summer. 
All interested should write at once for 
full particulars. 





More Librarians Needed 

The present scarcity of competent 
library assistants affects libraries of all 
types in all parts of the country. Staffs 
have been reduced by the resignation 
of experienced helpers and there has 
been no corresponding supply of new 
candidates for the positions vacated. 
Just at the time when library work 
seems most likely to have possibilities 
for public service which would have 
been considered impossible a few years 
ago, these possibilities are in great dan- 
ger of being unrealized. Many more 
people are needed to carry the in- 
creased work which any further library 
development requires. 

The library schools of the country, 
with their present enrollment, are not 
able to supply enough trained people 
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to meet the demands of the libraries. 
More students are needed at all of the 
schools. The relatively low salaries 
which library workers receive are pre- 
venting many capable young men and 
women from training for library 
service. At the same time it is certain 
that there are some not in the work 
who, by personality and education, are 
well adapted to such work. To these 
the social service of the library would 
appeal in spite of the low salary. It is 
on persons of this type that the future 
success of the library movement must 
largely depend. Unfortunately they 
they know little about the need of pro- 
fessional library training or where to 
get it. 

The library schools are constantly 
being called upon to recommend li- 
brarians and library assistants where < 
preference is expressed for young men 
to fill certain positions, but the schools 
are unable to supply these because of 
the comparatively few men who are be- 
ing trained for library service. More 
young men must be attracted into li- 
brary work. 

Opportunities for reaching compe- 
tent young men and women lie pri- 
marily with the institutions and the 
individuals who are in personal con- 
tact with them in schools, or as users 
of libraries, where information may be 
given them regarding library service 
and their interest aroused. Plans for 
vocations are there being formed at 
the time when these young people are 
users of books and when they should 
be alive to the attractions of a vocation 
which combines the double appeal of 
human service and intimate association 
with the world of books. 

The Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, which includes eleven 
of the older library schools in its mem- 
bership, therefore has appealed to li- 
brarians for their codperation in seek- 
ing out both young men and young 
women who have the qualities that 
seem to make them suited to library 
work. The schools are eager for your 
cooperation and will welcome any sug- 
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gestion which will aid in finding the 


right sort of candidates for professional, 


training. The schools unite in asking 
that you will send to the directors of 
any one or more of the schools any 
suggestions you may have regarding 
this matter, and particularly that you 
will send to them the names of those 
who might be interested in library 
training and to whont catalogs or other 
information may be sent. 

If you are willing to give this prac- 
tical codperation, the schools will en- 
deavor in every way possible to pro- 
vide such training as will make library 
service more efficient through supply- 
ing a greater number of capable help- 
ers for the increased work which the 
new day demands.—A. A. L. S 





Newspaper “Stories” 

The last number of the Bulletin of the 
Public library of Wilmington, Deleware, 
contains a half dozen interesting para- 
graphs on special books. 

The following quotation shows an ex- 
cellent illustration of the type of article 
thru which unusual books may be written 
up for the newspapers, by any librarian: 


Dramatization of Bible stories 

Dramatization as a means of teaching chil- 
dren is growing in favor among educators. 
But it is very different from the usual ama- 
teur dramatics. The children hear a_ story, 
carefully told so as to emphasize its impor- 
tant values, and from it they make their own 
play, themselves deciding on the speeches and 
action which are appropriate and, with the 
wise guidance of the teacher, working it into 
dramatic form. This method allows free play 
to the children’s creative ability and gives them 
far more insight into the true spirit of the 


story which they portray than the set speeches 


of the ready-made play. 
This principle, so successful in the ordinary 


elementary schools where it has been used, 
is adaptable to the Sunday school. Seeing its 
rich possibilities a dramatic club was organ- 
ized by Miss Miller of the School of educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, in connec- 
tion with the Sunday school of Hyde Park 
Church of the Disciples. Members in the 
club ranged in age from nine to thirteen years. 
The results of the experiment and suggestions 
for similar work are set forth in “The Dramat- 
ization of Bible Stories,” by Elizabeth Erwin 
Miller. The success of the experiment dem- 
onstrates the practicability of this work, and 
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the interest which the children took in the 
work points to the opening of a broad aew 
field to Sunday school workers. 





A Club Directory 

The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has compiled a card list of about 175 
clubs in and around Newark for the pur- 
pose of giving information concerning 
such organizations. 

Club officers and members are asked 
to make a point of sending to the library 
all notices relating to the activities of the 
organization. 

Any librarian who has been hurriedly 
called upon for a list of lodges or clubs in 
even a small city, will appreciate the 
value of having such information up-to- 
date and ready for instant use. 

This library also has a list of halls and 
auditoriums with seating capacity, and 
names of local Jecturers with subjects on 
which they are prepared to speak. 





Plays for School Children 

“Dramatization in the grades,” is a 
new index to the fables, fairy tales, 
stories and historical events which 
have been dramatized, compiled by E. 
V. Andrews, reference librarian, Michi- 
gan state normal college, Ypsilanti, 
published by the F. W. Faxon Co. 
This covers material contained in all 
the best known collections for use in 
the grades. The arrangement is alpha- 
betically .by title and will be very 
useful in school work.. It contains a 
short “Reading list of plays,” and “Sug- 
gestive readings on dramatization in 
the grades,” which will prove of value. 





The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has a card index by title, subject, and 
firm name to about 300 house organs, 
and for two years has added analytics for 
the separate articles in the more im- 
portant ones. Many of these house or- 
gans contain valuable technical informa- 
tion which appears here long in advance 
of its inclusion in book or trade journals. 
—Journal of Industrial and Engineering 

Chemistry, June 1919. 
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Have You Seen the High School 
Library Scrapbooks? 


The high school library scrapbooks 
are a collection of books made by 
representative schools in which there 
are up-to-date libraries. They contain 
pictures of rooms and equipment, as 
well as reading lists required and vol- 
untary, outlines, and means of coopera- 
tion with the various departments of 
the school. 

The collection belongs to the Ameri- 
can Library Association and its pur- 
pose is to arouse interest in this rapid- 
ly increasing field of library work. 
During the year they have been con- 
stantly in use, being at Columbia dur- 
ing the summer months where they 
were used in connection with the high 
school library course. In September 
the collection was divided into two 
groups in order that more people could 
benefit from them, one being scheduled 
in the East and middle West, the other 
in the South and West. In all twenty- 
seven different sections have had the 
books. The expressions from those 
having used them are that they have 
been most helpful in rousing interest 
and enthusiasm for this special line of 
work and in many cases they were the 
means of solving knotty problems. In 


two cases they have been used in out-~ 


lining plans and equipment for libraries 
soon to be opened. 

Three new books have been added 
the past year while many have been re- 
vised and brought up-to-date. The 
number of floor plans has been in- 
creased, and new aids, bibliographies 
and articles dealing with the subject 
have been added. The books were 
shown in the high school library ex- 
hibit of the A. L. A. at Asbury Park, 
June 23-28, and at the N. E. A. at Mil- 
waukee June 30-July 5. The collec- 
tion is a source of help and encourage- 
ment, and in communities where no 
provision has been made for high 
school libraries it should arouse an in- 


terest and be a real source of inspira- 
tion. Requests for these books should 
be sent to Helen S. Babcock, Austin 
high school, Fulton and Lotus st., Chi- 
cago, Ill., before September first in 
order that the itineraries may be made 
out with the idea of having the dis- 
tances between places as short as pos- 
sible. The books are packed in iron 
bound trunks, and travel by express 
C. O. D. so that each user pays the ex- 
pressage but one way. The time limit 
varies from two weeks to a month. 





Library Training Course 

Library instruction in the North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Washington, 
has been carried on five or six years, and 
is the result of many experiments and 
changes, the chief ends of which have 
been to evolve*a practical plan thoroly 
correlated with the English work. 

Ward’s “Practical use of books and 
libraries” is used as a students’ text. The 
number of lessons given depends more or 
less on the discretion of the individual 
teacher who simply is held for covering 
the section of the training outline indi- 
cated for any particular semester. It has 
been found that it takes about ten regular 
recitation periods to cover the outline for 
English I and English II respectively. 
For the remainder of the _ course, 
probably eight or ten additional recita- 
tion periods are used. Altogether, from 
twenty-five to thirty lessons are given, 
all of which require extra-recitation 
preparation on the part of the pupil. 

Logically, the Freshmen work should 
be presented at the very beginning of the 
semester. Because each lesson necessi- 
tates the use of the library, the work 
must permit the various classes to use 
the library in rotation. With the excep- 
tion of the lessons on the card catalog 
ijand the classification scheme, the recita- 
tions are not held in the library, but in 
English class rooms where they are con- 
ducted by the regular English teacher. 
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For preparatory work and follow-up ex- 
ercises the students come to the library. 

In the follow-up work the teachers 
make use of the exercises listed in 
Ward’s “Teaching Outline” and other 
similar aids. Problems worked out or 
questions looked up are handed in as 
regular English exercises and are so 
graded. Many exercises and notes find 
their way into the students’ English 
notebooks. Questions on library work 
are always included in term examina- 
tions. The Freshman who cannot name 
and compare three important encyclo- 
pedias or tell how to use the “Readers’ 
Guide” stands in danger of a very poor 
grade on his semester’s work in Eng- 
lish. 

It is not well to try to cover too much 
in our library training work. We are 
not endeavoring to make librarians of our 
pupils, but only efficient users of library 
tools. We are aiming to give them a start 
in the direction of intelligent reference 
work and reading, in the hope that their 
own inclinations and the necessities of 
subsequent school work will lead them 
into broader fields. 

We are often asked the question 
whether English teachers are prepared 
to present the library work satisfactorily. 
Not always, but teachers are bound to 


familiarize themselves with work that is - 


required of them. Those of us who have 
been pedagogs as well as librarians know 
that it is no unusual thing for a teacher 
to be called upon to present a hitherto 
unheard-of subject. And you and I 
have done it—acceptably, if not perfect- 
ly. We sat up nights and worked Satur- 
davs to keep ahead of the class, but we 
did it. So too, the English teacher. She 
is not an ignoramus, she is a university 
graduate; she has worked in the college 
library or has coached the debate team in 
her own public library at home; she has 
gumption and a good head, and maybe 
she has been so fortunate as to have had 
a course in library training in her own 
college or normal school. With a good 
textbook in hand like Ward or Connolly 
she can teach her pupils what they need 
to know; and, what is more, she does it. 
Besides, she becomes a more constant 


and intelligent user of the library herself 
—a point not to be despised. 
LuciLE Farco, 
Librarian. 





High School Librarians’ Conference of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
Fourteen high schools were repre- 

sented at the High school librarians’ 

conference of the Michigan Schoolmas- 

ters’ club at Ann Arbor, April 4, 1919. 
Miss Poray, of Northeastern high 

school, Detroit, led a discussion of new 

books useful to high schoo! libraries 
and gave a most helpful list. The 
value of socializing the library through 
recreational reading, and _ teaching 

American ideals and _— citizenship 

through the reading of biography of 

heroes of today, was emphasized. 

A most inspiring and helpful address 

on “The human side of high school l- 

brarianship” was given by Dr Laura 

Benedict of the University of Michi- 

gan library. In her talk she brought 

out the following points: “The essen- 
tial work of the high school librarian 
is to understand the needs of adoles- 
cent boys and girls and to supply 
values to meet those needs. Different 
degrees of ability in students of the 
same age, resulting from various fac- 
tors of heredity and economic condi- 
tions should be carefully studied by 
the librarian in order that the reading 
matter may be properly distributed. 
The personality of the school librarian 
is of the highest importance because 
of the tremendous influence one who 
is human and vital in thought and ex- 
pression is able to exert on young peo- 
ple at the crucial period of life.- As 
the library acts as laboratory and aux- 
iliary class room to the school, and its 
office is also to furnish literary recrea- 
tion, to inspire pupils with a love of 
reading for its own sake, this two-fold 
function of the library must be deli- 

cately balanced. In many school li- 

braries too much stress is placed on 

organization and technique. Far bet- 
ter results might be obtained if more 
time were given by the librarian to 
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the study of psychology, biology, and 
education, as what really counts with 
the student is the series of vivid im- 
pressions made upon him in his read- 
ing and in his talks with the librarian.” 

A business meeting followed at 
which a discussion was held as to the 
importance of fixing the status of the 
librarian in the school. From statis- 
tics, compiled by Miss Poray of North- 
eastern high school, Detroit, it was 
shown that the library, which serves 
all departments of the school, is not 
equipped in proportion to any one of 
them, nor is the salary of the librarian 
at all what it should be. 

The following resolution proposed 
by Miss Florence Hopkins of Central 
high school, Detroit, was then unani- 
mously adopted by the conference. 


Resolution 


In view of the rapid growth of the library 
and its function in modern education, the 
Library section of the Michigan School- 
masters’ club, in session at Ann Arbor, 
April 4, 1919, earnestly requests the con- 
sideration, on the part of educational direc- 
tors, of the points mentioned below, which 
have already received the sanction of other 
bodies as there indicated. 


National Council of English Teachers, 
Chicago, 1918 

First: Good service from libraries is in- 
dispensable to the best educational work. 

Second: The wise direction of a library 
requires scholarship, executive ability, tact, 
and other high grade qualifications, to- 
gether with special training for the effec- 
tive direction of cultural reading, choice of 
books, and teaching of reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is 
being recognized in the library, and is 
awaiting development, it is believed that so 
valuable a factor in education should be 
accredited a dignity worthy of the requisite 
qualifications; and that, in schools and 
educational systems, the director of the li- 
brary should be recognized as a department 
head, who shall be enabled to undertake 
progressive work, be granted necessary 
assistants, and be compensated in status 
and salary equally with the supervisors of 
other departments. 
From recently adopted requirements of the 


North Central Association of Accredited 
Secondary Schools 
For every 1,000 students in daily attend- 
ance a full-time trained assistant librarian 
is needed. 
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In large high schools of 2,000 to 3,000 
daily attendance, a second assistant should 
be appointed, and a library clerk or page 
employed. 

A minimum annual appropriation per 
student should be determined for books, 
pictures, magazines and newspapers. For 
books alone a minimum of 50 cents a stu- 
dent is needed. Not less than $40 a year 
is needed in even smail high schools for 
magazines. 

A minimum of three recitation periods 
per year should be given in each English 
course to graded instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. 

The salary of a_ high-school librarian 
should be adequate to obtain a person with 
the qualifications set forth in this report. 
It should not be lower than that of the 
English teacher, but it may be necessary 
to pay a higher salary when there is an 
over-supply of English teachers and an un- 
der-supply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of depart- 
ments the librarian should be made head 
of the library department with status equal 
to that of heads of other departments. 


The officers elected for the following 
year were, Chairman—Edith A. King 
of Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs 
Ellen M. Linton, Detroit. 

Manet L. AsMAN, 
Secretary. 





New England Association of School 
Libraries 

The New England association of 
school libraries returned to Brookline 
to celebrate its first anniversary May 
24, and to study the type of public li- 
brary cooperating with the high school 
which is there represented. 

The head master of the school, W. C 
Akers, in a cordial greeting, spoke most 
appreciatively of library service in gen- 
eral, and in particular of that which 
had come to be a vital part in the life 
of his own school. 

The morning program dealt with the 
general subject, “Cooperation between 
public libraries and high schools,” and 
thru the statements of the ways in 
which different cities have met their 
problems, offered helpful suggestions 
to school men and librarians consider- 
ing the resources at their command 
The work which the public library may 
do for the schools which have only ref- 
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erence collections and are so near that 
they may use its rooms as a working 
laboratory was told by Grace Miller 
of the City library of Springfield. Miss 
Miller occasioned much laughter by 
turning the tapestry and allowing the 
teacher glimpses of the form in which 
some of his careful assignments work 
out in the mind of the pupil—witness 
the boy who called for the ‘“Transgres- 
sional record”—and of the bewilder- 
ment of the pupil who seeks the library 
burdened with such a gem of research 
as “Virgil’s view of the soul; his place 
in eschatology.” Mrs Lucinda Spof- 
ford, librarian of the Attleboro public 
library, told what had been done in her 
city by a member of the staff who de- 
voted a part of her time to reference 
work in the school library with the pu- 
pils and in the public library for the 
teachers. John A. Avery of Somerville 
declared himself a head master at first 
acquiescent to the introduction of a 
school library and later an ardent sup- 
porter of the library within the school 
walls presided over by a librarian who 
is also in charge of the intermediate 
department of the public library, and 
so able to meet the pupils with an un- 
derstanding of both the school and li- 
brary points of view. Mary H. Davis 
outlined her work as librarian of the 
3rookline high school and showed 
what a treasure house the public li- 
brary may become to the schcol which 
has a trained worker familiar with the 
needs of every department and also the 
resources of the public library. As an 
example of the codrdination of educa- 
tional forces the Brookline plan is a 
profitable subject for study. 

At the afternoon session the general 
subject, “Introducing boys and girls to 
books,” was discussed by those who 
have the most intimate knowledge of 
that ceremony, members of the teach- 
ing profession. “The book tables of 
the Hartford high school” were delight- 
fully described by Anita P. Forbes as 
an interesting study in books, “shame- 
less advertising,” young people, and 
corridor psychology. “What the boy 
will read” under the treatment of 


Myron Williams of Phillips Exeter 
proved full of sound pedagogical sense 
and whimsical humor. 

Reports of local conferences held in 
Hyde Park and Haverhill were given 
by Margaret Kniel of the Massachu- 
setts committee on such conferences. 
Miss Kniel also told of a Connecticut 
state meeting before which she had 
spoken as a representative of the asso- 
ciation. John A. Lowe of the Massa- 
chusetts library commission reported 
for the publicity committee on efforts 
to secure the passage of a uniform 
law in the New England states which 
would provide for cooperation between 
public and school libraries and told of 
what had been done in bringing the 
attention of school authorities to the 
proper kind of library planning and 
equipment. A. B. de Mille of Milton 
academy submitted the report of the 
Saturday Book conferences, which he 
all too modestly stated “might fairly 
be considered a success,” and expressed 
warm appreciation of the able codpera- 
tion of the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls. Announcement was made of a 
plan for further codperation on the 
part of Bertha Mahony of the Book- 
shop; a committee chosen from the as- 
sociation is to act with the Bookshop 
readers in examining new books which 
seem suited to school use and a file 
recording their estimates of the books 
is to be accessible to all. The Satur- 
day Book conferences will also be in 
charge of this committee. An amend- 
ment to the constitution making the 
yearly fee one dollar was voted, and 
the following were elected officers for 
the year 1919-1920: 

President—June R. Donnelly, director, 
Simmons school of library science, Sim- 
mons college; First Vice-President—Helen 
G. Gilman, librarian, Taunton high school; 
Second Vice-President—Rachel Benson, 
librarian, Portland high school; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Anna L. Bates, librarian, Quin- 
cy high school; Advisory committee—Al- 
fred M. Hitchcock, head of English depart- 
ment, Hartford high school; Alice M. Jor- 
dan, supervisor of children’s work, Boston 


public library; Martha C. Pritchard, libra- 
rian, State normal school, Bridgewater. 


Anna L. Bates, Secretary. 























Public 


Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 
Library section 

The main theme of the discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Inland Em- 
pire Teachers’ association held in 
Spokane, April 2, was the high school 
library. The statement was made that in 
11 counties there are no organized li- 
braries. 

Mary B. Humphrey, reference li- 
brarian of Washington state college li- 
brary, described, “A high school library 
without a library room,” in the girls’ 
high school at Louisville, Ky., in which 
there were 1,800 girls. She called it not 
a library but “a jolly good workshop.” 

Harriet Wood, librarian of his’: school 
libraries in Portland, plead for the won- 
derful personal service of the librarian. 
Miss Wood said librarians try to do too 
much themselves. “Librarians originate 
and do the work; advertising men orig- 
inate and get others to do the work.” 

“The future of our high school li- 
braries” was discussed by Walter G. 
Beach, dean of liberal arts college at 
Washington state college. He said the 
librarian’s business is to make the library 
a workshop and not a storehouse. 

The report of the N. E. A. committee 
on library organization and equipment 
was reviewed by Lucile Fargo, librarian 
of North central high schoof, and recom- 
mended for adoption. This and a reso- 
lution that the library school of the Uni- 
versity of Washington be placed on the 
accredited list, and that high school li- 
brarians be given a vacation of at least 
six weeks were adopted by both the li- 
brary section of the association and also 
by the Northwest association of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Gertrude Buckhouse, librarian of the 
University of Montana library, spoke on 
“The school library as a laboratory.” 

Belle Sweet, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho library, was elected 
chairman of the library section for the 
coming year. Elizabeth T. Stout, li- 
brarian of the Lewis and Clark high 
school of Spokane, was elected secretary. 

ILIZABETH STOUT, 
Secretary. 
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A List of Plays Suitable for High 
School Reading 


Of such a character that they can be dis- 
cussed in class 

Baker—Nathan Hale. 

3arker—Prunella. 

Barrie—Half hour plays. Quality street. The 
Admirable Crichton. 

Bennett—What the public wants. 

Galsworthy—Strife. Silver Box. Justice. 

Gregory—Seven plays, and other collections 
of her plays. 

Goldsmith—She stoops to conquer. 

lbsen—The doll’s ‘house. Pillars of society. 

Fitch—Beau Brummel. 

Kennedy—Servant in the house. 
Mackaye—Canterbury pilgrims. Scare crow. 
Joan of Arc. Thousand years ago. 

Maeterlinck—-Bluebird. Mary Magdalene. 

Moliére—Learned ladies. Middle class gen- 
tlemen. Imaginary invalid. 

Noyes—Sherwood. 

Parker—Disraeli. Pomander walk. Trelaw- 
ney of the Wells. 

Peabody—Piper. Wolf of Gubbio. 

Rostand—L’Aiglon. Cyrano. Chanticler. 

Shaw—Devil’s disciple. John Bull’s other 
island, 

Sheridan—The rivals. 

Synge—Riders to the sea. Shadow of the 
glen. 

Tarkington—Beauty and Jacobin. Monsieur 
Beaucaire. 

Zangwill—Melting pot. 

Yeats—Cathleen ni Hoolihan. Pot of broth. 
Land of heart’s desire. 
[Compiled by Mignon G. Wright, of the 

English department, Oak Park (IIll.) high 

school.] 





Good Appointments to Important 
Places 

Faith E, Smith, who has had a wide 
library experience as librarian at Se- 
dalia, Missouri, as assistant to director 
of the Training School for children’s 
librarians, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, and at the Chicago public li- 
brary, where she was in charge of the 
Training class, has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of a newly formed 
School and Teachers’ department in 
the Los Angeles public library. 


Harriet A. Wood, for the past dozen 
years head of the school work in the 
Public library of Portland, Oregon, 
has resigned to take up the same work 
with the State department of instruc- 
tion of Minnesota. 
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News from the Field 
Central Atlantic 


Alvaretta P. Abbott, librarian Free 
public library, Atlantic City, N. J., died 
April 23, 1919. 


Helen L. Johnson, head of the cata- 
log department of the Free public li- 
brary, East Orange, N. J., Drexel 1914, 
was married on May 30 to Martin J. 
srowne, New York City. 

Central 


Mary [ileen Ahern, who has been 
doing A. L. A. overseas service, re- 
turned to Chicago July 1. She will as- 
sume her duties as editor of Pustic 
Lipraries after the July issue. 


Adam Strohm, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Michigan 
state board of library commissioners 
by the governor. 


Theodore Wesley Koch, chief of the 
order department of the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed librarian 
of Northwestern university library, 
Evanston, Illinois, to take effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


The business branch of the Indian- 
apolis public library is exchanging 
1918 directories of that city for those 
of other cities of the United States. 
Persons who do not wish to keep their 
1918 directories are requested to send 
them to the Indianapolis public library. 


By the will of the late J. T. Hack- 
worth, the Public library of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, is the beneficiary in an amount, 
estimated, at the time it will become 
available, at about $600,000. Mr Hack- 
worth was for years a trustee of the li- 
brary and greatly interested in the 
growth of the institution. 


A collection of 113 rare books has 
been presented to the Davenport, Iowa, 
public library by C. A. Ficke of that city. 
Examples of cunieform writing, papyri, 
early manuscripts and printing are 
among the collection. Mr Ficke has also 
had cases for the display of these treas- 


ures placed in the library galley, which 
is open daily. 

Appropriate ceremonies attended the 
laying of the corner stone of the new 
Henry E. Legler branch library in Chi- 
cago on Memorial day. This is the 
first of the five regional branches to 
be located in each of the five great di- 


visions of the city, to supplement, sup- 
port, and reinforce the — smaller 
branches and book deposits, and to be- 
come the heart and nerve center for 
all library extension in the region. 


The library of the University of Iowa 
has been able to supply the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States with a German 
work on orthopedic surgery, not to be 
found in the eastern libraries. German 
scientific books and magazines are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain as subscrip- 
tions are not accepted, but each number 
must be paid for in advance as they ar- 
rive thru Holland and Switzerland. 


Mrs Julia A. Beveridge, for 20 years 
librarian of Armour institute, Chicago, 
was struck by an automobile in the 
streets of Chicago on June 19 and died 
the next day from her injuries without 
recovering consciousness. Mrs Bev- 
eridge was cashier of Armour institute 
in the days when the Illinois library 
school was located there and kept up 
her acquaintaince with Illinois libra- 
rians to the last. 

Miss Bessie Raasch of Crown Point, 
Indiana, has retired from library work 
and announces that she has_ several 
unbound volumes of Pusiic LrprariEs 
that she will give to any institution 
that will care to have them, for the 
transportation charges. The volumes 
include Nos. 17 to 21 complete, volume 
22, May lacking, and the first four 
numbers of volume 23. 


Grace Shellenberger, Carnegie library 
school of Pittsburgh, °13, supervising li- 
brarian of state institutional libraries in 
Iowa and lately hospital librarian at Ft. 
Des Moines, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public library, Kewanee, III., to 
succeed Mrs Eva Cloud Taylor, resigned. 
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South 


Plans for the new Carnegie library for 
Greenville, S. C., have been approved. 


The East Nashville branch of the 
Carnegie library at Nashville, Tennessee, 
has been opened to the public. 


Irene Blair, librarian of the Carnegie 
library of Sedalia, Mo., died at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., following an operation. 


A highly prized addition of about 
1000 v. to the library of the central 
high school, Carthage, Tenn., is the 
gift of the private library of Louise 
McHenry, who died at her home in 
Nashville about a year ago. It was 
her request that her library be do- 
nated to the town of her birth. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Joplin, Missouri, is in conveni- 
ent folder form and covers all the im- 
portant facts of a successful year’s 
service. The library building is so 
close to the high school that the pupils 
are allowed to visit the library at the 
end of each period, and the influence 
of the library is thereby greatly in- 
creased. 


John Trotwood Moore, new libra- 
rian of the Tennessee state library, has 
recently made a visit to the governor 
of Wisconsin to urge the return of the 
famous Draper historical manuscripts, 
now in the Wisconsin historical li- 
brary, which it is claimed rightfully 
belong to Tennessee. 

The addition to the Public library 
building of Kansas City has been com- 
pleted and occupied the past year. 

For the first time in its history all the 
reference collection has been brought to- 
gether in its new quarters and opportuni- 
ties for service are greatly increased. 

Thru the efforts of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution a mural paint- 
ing by Edward Howland Blashfield will 
be placed in the library. 


The Public library, Jacksonville, 
Florida, has printed a special ‘War re- 
port” covering 1917 and 1918. In it is 


related the part the library took in all 
the various war activities, together with 
the special service to Camp Johnston and 
other camps in Florida. 

While the usual library activities were 
slightly decreased, effectiveness of li- 
brary work is said to have suffered very 
little. 

The report contains several cuts and 
is an example of attractive typography. 


Memphis, Tenn., claims a per capita 
circulation ahead of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Denver, and Atlanta. More than 600,- 
000 v. were issued last year by the 
Cossit library, the largest in the city. 

This library contains a collection of 
soil surveys of every county in the ter- 
ritsry near Memphis; it subscribes to 
over 500 periodicals and newspapers, 
buys 35 books a day; and circulates on 
an average 1500 books each week day. 
The library has nine branches. 


The Oklahoma legislature has passed 
a law authorizing a state library com- 
mission for the state, the main provisions 
of which are: 

The commission is made up of four 
persons appointed by the Governor, and 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction; it is given power to arrange 
for library instruction in the state normal 
schools and to promote school libraries 
in the state. 

An appropriation of $5,000 annually 
is provided. 


The following persons have re- 
signed from the Free public library, 
Louisville: Marie Batman has accepted 
a position with the U. S. Bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce; Pearl 
Hinesley has accepted a position out of 
Louisville; Maude M. Sehon will con- 
tinue reconstruction work at the Walter 
Reed general hospital and overseas; Isa- 
bel M. Steidle has been married to 
George Adams of Louisville, now in 
service at Washington; Ruth Theobald 
has accepted a position with the Cleve- 
land public library. 
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West 


Denver is to have another branch li- 
brary to cost $25,000, a Carnegie gift. 
This will be an elaborate building in 
keeping with the style of architecture of 
Park Hill, a fine residence district where 
the library is to be located. 


Ella Goetschius, who has been first 
assistant librarian of the Parmly Bill- 
ings Memorial library, at Billings, 
Montana, the past fifteen years, re- 
signed to marry E. E. Brusseau of 
Sand Point, Idaho. She will be suc- 
ceeded by Beatrice Snow, who had two 
years in the library before attending 
the Western Reserve library school, 
from which she has just graduated. 


Pacific coast 
Mary Frances Isom, who supervised 
the hospital work overseas from Oc- 
tober to May, has returned to her post 
in Portland. ‘ 


With the sanction of the acting li- 
brarian, Celia Haywood, and of the li- 
brary board, 20 employees of the Berke- 
ley public library have petitioned the city 
council for a flat increase of $10 for each 
employee, irrespective of present salary. 


Foreign 

Library hours in England may grow 
shorter as a result of war-time necessi- 
ties. The Sunderland lending libraries 
are to continue to close at 7:30 p. m. and 
will not revert to the pre-war closing 
hour of 9 p.m. “The stand being taken 
that longer hours are undesirable in these 
days of improved and shorter working 
hours.” The assistants have also made 
application for increased salaries. 


A library association has _ been 
formed in Peking, China, with 20 edu- 
cational institutions represented. Mr 
T. L. Yuan, librarian of Tsing Hua 
college, presided at the meeting and a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Mr Yuan was elected president; Dr 
H. S. Golt, Peking university, vice- 
president; Mr T. C. Li, Government 


university, Chinese secretary; Miss E. 
M. Gilfillan, Union medical college, 
English secretary. 





Public Libraries 


A catalog of the Birmingham collec- 
tion has recently been issued by the ref- 


‘erence department of the Public library 


of Birmingham, England. It is a re- 
markable proof of success in collecting 
local history material, as this collection 
has grown from less than 80,000 in 1880 
to nearly. 275,000 at the present time. 

Manuscripts lost in the fire of 1879 
can never be replaced but every effort 
has been made to form a fresh collection 
and local enthusiasts have gathered every 
scrap which they could find, whether in 
word or picture relating to the history 
and life of Birmingham. 

The proofs of this really monumental 
catalog were read in the “spare time” of 
Herbert M. Cashmore, deputy chief li- 
brarian, while on duty in a military camp. 





Strayed or— 

Two cardboard boxes of catalog 
cards, fastened together with a wooden 
rod and labeled “Catalog Peculiarities 
of the Business Branch,” strayed from 
our exhibit in the Special Libraries sec- 
tion at Asbury Park. 

Will the finder please pack and re- 
turn it to the Newark library, Newark, 
mM. a.r J. C. Dana. 


Wanted—Head Cataloger, good ed- 
ucation, library training and experience 
in cataloging required. Salary $1300 
per year. Address W. W. Foote, Li- 
brarian, State college of Washington 
library, Pullman, Washington. 








For Sale—Two sets of New York 
Times Mid-week Pictorial magazine. 
1914-19, 9v. 47-27 cm. New copies 
bound in buckram. This illustrated 
record of the Great war will doubtless 
appreciate in value like the similar pub- 
lications issued during the war of 1861. 
Address Whitinsville Social library, 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts. 





For Sale—Snead steel stacks, com- 


plete with shelves, accommodating 
about 30,000 books. In good condi- 
tion. George Peabody college for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 








